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IN THE MARKET. 
The Milwaukee Granulator. 


eTsmece] Yoummmcey | [oueary 


For Corn, Screenings and Feed. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EDW. P, ALLIS & CO., 


eiehae. ui _ Reliance Works: Milwaukee, Wis. 
+ EITHER GEARED or BELT DRIVE. SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


7 SKINNER ENGINE CoO., 
; ir ERIE, ee cae 
\, 350 ENGINES 


IN ELEVATORS 


Throughout the West 
and Northwest. 


= rae - EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Beery MACHINE GUARANTEED 


Fig 


TO PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED. 
| Each Machine is made to Perform Good Work before pine the Works, 


af » ‘Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, Etc., 
‘Make just the Outfit of: Custom Mills. Our System of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
is ree ne aivoa power, and greatly i improves the product. It is applicable to all classes where good re- 
4 are } 
~ No Mill or Blevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 


Automatic Power Shovels. 


eet for small as large. 
For Information and Prices addrees 


We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equally “| 


THE BEST ROLLER FEED MILL CR AIN ELEVATORS. 


Barnett & Record, 


315 Hennepin Ave., 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 


BUILDERS 
FURNISHERS 


Of all Styles of 


Round and Square 


ELEVATORS. 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED 


Circular Elevators 


IN OPERATION 
In the Northwest. 


Plans and Specifications 


Furnished on Short Notice. 


Ww. G. ADAMS 


Power CAR PULLER, 
FOR HANDLING CARS 


At Factories, Mills, Elevators and 
Distilleries, 
Or wherever it is necessary to move cars with- 
out a Switch Engine. 
a May be set at any angle with driving shaft 0 or 
2— railroad track, and occupy any space that can 
most conveniently be spared for the purpose. 
"For Descriptive Circular, Prices, Etc., 
Address, 
W. G, ADAMS, 
SANDWICH, ILL 


: Bee ENGINEERING G0..| 


\3906 


ae 1 gr? ete UNION AVE | 
Unie ca EE City Mo. 
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BARNARD & LEAS MFC. CO., 


No. 1306 Union Avenue, 


- KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Complete Plans and Specifications Furnished for Elevators without ex- 


tra Bet Ye 
proved W: 
nished at Shortest Notice. 
OFFIcE oF G. B. SHaw & Co., 
CHERRYVALE, KAn., March 9, 1885. 
Dear Srr:—In answer to your recent favor will 
say, that with the three elevators we are now oper- 
ating, built in accordance with plans furnished by 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no_hesi- 
tation in recommending you as a skilled and eco- 
nomical designer of Elevators. With the machines 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and 
satisfactory in every way. 
Very truly yours, G. B. SHaw & Co. 
A. C, SHERMAN, Grain Dealer, 
RossviiiE, Kan., March 5. 1885. 
Dear Sm:—I desire to say, that by following 
plans in building my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., 
furnished me by you, and placing my order for 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mig. Co., of Mo- 
line, Ill,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheller, and 
Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I now have 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything 
works splendid and to my entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, A. C. SHERMAN. 
OrricE oF Tupor, ExxioTr & Co., Grain and Chop- 
ped Feed, Houron, Kan., March 21, 1885. 
DeEAr Srr:—We like the plan of our Elevator 
very much, and do not think that for a building 
of the size of ours the plans could be improved 
upon. Exerything issimple and handy, and very 
easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 


ever since we started, and the Sheller is the best 
we have ever seen. The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
could not do any better work than they do. We 
are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 


Victor Corn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; Barnard’s Im- 
arehouse Separators, and all other kinds of Eleyator Machinery and Supplies Fur- 
READ THE FOLLOWING: 


should we conclude to erect another Elevator at 
some other point, will consult you for a plan. 
Yours very truly, Tupor, Exxiorr & Co. 


B. F. Buaxer & Co., Lumber, Building Material, 
Grain and Flax Seed, 
PLEASANTON, Kan., March 5, 1885. 
Drar Smr:—The Elevators you designed for us 
at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are giving en- 
tire satisfaction. and the machinery all does its 
work well. We consider your plan very convenient, 
substantial and economical. 
Yours very truly,, B. F. Braker & Co. 


Brisson, How & Co., Grain Commission Mer- 
chants, Orrawa; Kan., April 2, 1885. 

Dear Srr:—Replying to your favor of recent 
date, we take pleasure in saying, our new elevator 
built here last season, on your plans and specifica- 
tions, gives us highest pombe satisfaction; and 
the machinery furnished by Barnard and Leas Mfg. 
Co. is first-class in every respect, and works to our 
entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date hand- 
led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a large 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and 
have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one 
minute’s delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,an d 
good class of machinery furnished by your house. 

We can fully recommend and indorse your ar- 
chitecture and machinery, and you haye liberty to 
refer to us, any time, any one contemplating build- 
ing an elevator. Very truly yours, 

BRINSON, HILL & CO, 
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THE FINEST LINE 


—or— 


Portable Mills, 


Both UPPER and UNDER RUNNERS: 


—ALSO— 


Wire Rope Transmissions. 


PULLEYS, 


Shafting, Couplings, Gearing, 


ETC., ETC, 


(38> Send for Lists, with Cuts, Descriptions and 


Prices; also 


TREATISE 0N WIRE ROPE 


TRANSMISSIONS, 


{If Interested. ‘ 


4Serece, Stelling, Il. 


ExOL TON 


IRON ROOFING. COMPANY - 


New Lisbon, - Ohio. 
—Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in— 
HOLTON’S PATENT IRON ROOFING, 
CRIMPED EDGE and CORRUGAT- 
ED ROOFING and CEILING. 


= Agents wanted everywhere. Catalogue 
and prices mailed on application. 


Nearly 7,000,000 feet in use. 
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a 
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Mixing of Grain. 
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The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which = ««6 RoR a 5 5° $ma3.in 
we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and aS colt 5= Pe Ee = g a Se 2 ec 
also put in new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. ESO ms Za 6° 2 oles Seog ; 
Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, — Ss = a 7) F < os c 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. > d 


Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 
continue to use the Dumps. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


(@§~ Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


E. B. PFREEMIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, Floating Elevators, and 
Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PHORIA, ILIT.. 


VA. FE. 


BENT, 


Architect & Grain Elevator Builder$ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Ap- 


plication. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


LENNOX MACHINE CO., 


——MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS srOR—— 


ELEVATORS, MILLS, ETC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Supplies. 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and 


achinery. Get prices of 


LENNOX MACHINE Co., 
MAKSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 


Shafting, 
Promptness and reasonable prices. Special 


LL. D. RICHARDS, President. 


ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


Boots, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Ha 1s eciall apt- 
ed’ to ELEVATOR AND ny cn ya arate Fone 


solicited. 


ee ro 


———_ MANUFACTURE 


ENCINES and BOILERS © 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Gi Dy NY, 


NEW ORLEANS AGENC 


EDWARD THOMPSON, 772 Poydras St. 


\\ 
YN 


Y, 


MILL MACHINERY. 
short notice 


Corn Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Scales, Belting, Elevator Buckets,ee, 


We also keep on hand a stock of Governors, Steam Brass Goods, Pipe and all kinds of Engine 
Fittings. §@8~Special attention given to Repairing. fan : ee 


If you are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. Correspondence 


BEST ROO 


In the World is the Montross Patent 


‘METAL SHINGLES 


Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 


= 


Sl 


LF 


Proof against Storms, Snow and Ice. 


Adapted for all classes of Buildings. 


li 


& 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. } be 
Ee. 
as 


E. VAN NOORDEN &CO. 


H. B. NICODEMUS, Treasurer. 
CHAS. H. GODFREY, 8 uperintenden 


Furnished upon — 


Absolutely Water-tight. 


a 


Can be put on by anybody. My 


BOSTON, MASS. ~ 
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WORKS OF THE CINCINNATI COR- 


RUGATING CO. 


The use of corrugated iron for roofing and various 
other purposes in the construction of buildings has 
wonderfully increased of late years, probably because 
the building public have found out that on account of its 
greater durability it is cheaper than any other form of 
sheet iron. Firms making the manufacture of cor- 
rugated iron a specialty have ,accord- 


GRAIN RECEIPTS AT NEW YORK. 


The receipts of grain at New York, including flour, 
for the month of March, as compiled by the Financial 
Chronicle, amounted to 10,256,150 bushels, of which 
about one-half was corn; of actual wheat there was 
only 453,850 bushels, but, including flour reduced to 
wheat on the basis of four and one-half bushels per bar- 
rel, the total was 2,226,602 bushels. The receipts of 


the short crops of 1881 and 1883 produced a contrary 
effect. In 1885 the crop of wheat was short, but there 
was the largest crop of corn on record and an abundance 
of other cereals, and so the falling off in the movement 
this year was Co pereeeey. small.—Cuneinnate Price- 
Current. 


WHEAT AND SILVER. 


One of the prime causes of the low price of wheat is 
the low price of silver. _ We will try to 
make this plain. We raise a supply of 


ingly sprung up all over the country. 


Among the oldest and best-known es. 


tablishments of this kind is the Cincin- 


nati Corrugating Company, whose ex- 


tensive works are represented by the ac” 
companying cut. The building is 200x75 
feet, and is equipped with all the latest 


wheat which must be exported chiefly 
to England. Our chief competitor in 
England is India. India is a silver 


country and the rupee is their standard 


coin. Its value is 46 cents when silver 


is at par with gold. At present rates of 


appliances and the most complete ma- 
chinery used for making all the various 
forms the trade demands. The firm has 
an excellent reputation both for the 
material they use and for good workman- 
ship, which has secured them a widely- 
extended trade all over this country and 
beyond its borders. The articles they 
manufacture include not only corrugated 
iron roofing and siding, but also ceiling, 
laths, arches, doors and shutters; also 
seam flat roofing and standing seam cor. 
rugated roofing. 


silver it is worth but 34 cents. The 


The advantages of using these articles 


in buildings are various and manifold. 
A building covered and sided with cor- 
rugated iron is light and durable and 


WORKS OF THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING COMPANY. 


comparatively cheap. But what is more important, iron | corn and oats have increased of late years, while the 


covering is a better protection against fire, water or 
wind than any other material. Thus it lessens the 
danger of destruction, and will save a considerable pro- 
portion of the insurance. The advantages of iron roof- 
ing and sidiug for all kinds of manufacturing establish- 
ments as well as warehouses, elevators, etc., are ap- 
parent enough to any one without being enumerated in 
detail. For the benefit of persons living in the South- 
west we will say that the Cincinnati Corrugating Com- 
pany have lately made arrangements with Mr. Jerome 
Twichel, of Kansas City, Mo., to represent them in- that 
section of the country, and we may be permitted to add 
that so far he has been meeting with most flattering suc- 
cess in his new capacity. 


In some sections of Dakota farmers will raise flax 
this year to be used for fuel, a ton of flax being con- 


soft coal. 


receipts of wheat have diminished. The receipts in 
March and from Jan. 1 to March 2 for six years compare 
as follows: 


March, bush. 3 months, bush. 


18861 c 2s eee oe cette wakes 10,256,150 24,702,903 
Tesitepe ane 1225129207022 28,185,214 
1884 6,279,880 16,630,579 
1883 10,226,564 26,335,912 
1882 | 5,663,330 17,646,949 
TORI ASU SSI Mine eae ei 9,812,220 21,957,940 


The Chronicle uses these statistics, with some others 
showing the amount carried by the various railroads, 
and the rates of traffic, to show that the trunk line rail- 
roads gained in earnings from the grain business this 
year $50,000 in March and $198,000 for the quarter over 
last year, because of higher rates which prevailed, al- 
though there was a reduced tonnage. But the figures 
are interesting as a study of the effect of large or short 
crops upon grain movement. Thus, after the prolific 
harvests in 1880, 1882 and 1884 the receipts were larger 
for the first quarter of each of the succeeding years, but 


English merchant can buy silver at 84 
cents and pass it in India at its nominal 
value of 46 cents in exchange for 
wheat. America must compete with 
this cheap wheat and sell at India 
prices or not sell at all. ‘It is idle, 
therefore, to talk of wheat being high 
so long as silver is cheap, or in other 
words, gold is dear. 

Just as long as England can buy 
wheat with cheap silver, she will buy it. 
A failure in the crop may leave us no 
surplus, butif there were a great short- 
age, India wheat would be imported 
into this country. We apprehend that 
this is the true reason why wheat has 
dueopalited the “bulls” in Chicago for a year and will 
continue to disappoint them. There will be no great 
boom in prices until silver is restored to its proper place 
as a measure of value as well as a medium of exchange. 
—Iowa Homestead. 


Returns from every county in Missouri show an out- 
.00k for the growing crops that has seldom been sur- 
passed at this time of the year. 


The Toledo Produce Huchange Market Report says: 
“It has required a long time and a great deal of adverse 
comment to wake up the wheat-trading Englishmen, but 
light begins to break in upon them at last. It is not so 
much of ‘speculative trading’ that we are commending 
now, but of a system of grading of wheat, and of sales 
and deliveries by grades and numbers of grades. When 
this is applied to American meats and Indian wheats the 
world can estimate the value of English markets with- 
out the present uncertainty and mystery.” 
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AN AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our read- 
ers to the Automatic Grain Scale shown in the accom- 
panying cut. There is noclass of men whose great ef- 
forts with satisfactory results are more valued and 
appreciated than those who invent and make improve- 
ments that will facilitate the rapid and correct handling 
of the great commodities which form the basis of trade 
and commerce throughout the world. Years of the 
best inventive minds have been devoted to perfecting a 
scale that would weigh grain automatically correct. 
Realizing the great necessity of handling grain more 
rapidly, and keeping pace with other important im- 
provements in almost every other direction, and to fully 
satisfy the vast grain interests of the world, has been the 
aim of inventive genius for years, and the New York 
Automatic Scale Company are thoroughly convinced 
that they have succeeded in accomplishing the long 
desired results—a victory well deserved. It would re- 
quire too much space to give a detailed description of 
such ascale. And asitis only the satisfactory results 
that interest the trade, a description is not of so much 
importance, although we should be pleased to give it, 
could we make it clearly intelligible. 

The scale in question can be set to weigh a given 
number of bushels, and will stop when the required 
number has been reached, without any attention being 
given, keeping also a correct record of all the bushels 
weighed in a week, month, or year, detecting any mis- 
take that may be made in buying, selling or handling 
grain. The scale is guarantee of greater security to 
business men, and will be welcomed by all good busi- 
ness men in the grain interests. Such men are always 
ready and desirous of surrounding themselves with 
every safeguard, and to encourage all important im- 
provements. 

Messrs. Cuas. Karstner & Co., of Chicago, Ill., the 
general Western agents for the New York Automatic 
Scale Co., will take pleasure in putting in these scales 
for responsible parties, subject to approval, they guar 
anteeing scales to do all they are represented to do. 
Interested parties should send for catalogue and prices. 


CEREALS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


[Special correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 10.—The weather during the 
past month has been of the very bestfor insuring a good = 
yield of corn and wheat. No amount of pleasant and 
seasonable days, however, will be conducive to a more 
than fifty per cent. wheat supply. The unfavorabie 
winter and the decreased acreage sowed last fall had the 
effect of bringing about the above disagreeable condi- 
tion of affairs. The general reports are to the effect 
that in the uplands is to be found the poorest stand, in 
many counties the crop not paying for the harvesting. 
The result has been that the plow has been made to do 
the work of replenishing the earth with something that 
will yield larger retarns. Corn has been the substitute, 
and reports are to the liking of the more conservative— 
that the crop of the latter will be more than an average 
one. Inthe lowlands the stand of wheat is excellent 
and those farmers who have crops confined to these sec- 
tions declare that they will have an average crop. More 
particularly is this the case throughout the eastern tiers 
of counties. Asa whole the situation in Kansas may be 
summarized as follows: The acreage of wheat is 
smaller than it was last year. That which is growo in 
the lowlands promises to be almost up to the average, 
but the upland product will not be over fifty-five per 
cent. Corn shows up fully equal to that of last year. 
The planting is completed in the s»uthera portions of 
the state and is progressing finely in the central and 
northern. The ground is in good c)ndition, and the es- 
timated area is ten per cent. in excess of that of last 
year. There is not much change in the area and condi 
tion of rye from that of 1885. The area of oats sown is 
ten per cent. in exces; of that of last year. There was 
very little spring wheat sown last year, and this season 
it is even less, being about ninety-five per cent. 

Returns from all sections of Missouri show a most 
pleasing condition of affairs. The soil is in good order 
and plowing is advanced. In fact, the existing condition 
of things is rarely excelled at this time of the year, and 
farmers everywhere report that they expect to realize 
more handsomely than for years. Wheat is now 100, 
well started, strong, and promising great things. The 


area plowed up is1 8-10 per cent. The spring wheat 
areais101. Singular indeed it is that in two states ad- 
jacent to one another the conditions of crops should be 
so different. How much corn will be put in it is dif- 
ficult at present to correctly estimate. The planting is 
well along and the ground is in prime condition to 
promise the best result. 

The Advance Elevator, located in the “bottoms,” on 
the Missouri Pacific Railroid tracks, just below the 
terminus of Sixth street, and owned jointly by Minter 
Brothers and the Bank of Kansas City, was destroyed 
by fire two weeks ago. The building, which is a frame 
and brick structure, was valued at $30,000. There were 
stored in it at the time about 50,000 bushels of wheat, 
20,000 bushels of corn and 2,000 bushels of oats. The 
total loss on building and contents is estimated at about 
$80,000. The grain was fully insured and the building 
to within $15,000 of its value. The latter may be re- 
garded as the total loss, distributed among the owners. 
Nobody seems to know the origin of the conflagration. 

Speaking of the fire and the causes leading to it, a 
leading grain dealer told your correspondent that to him 
the reason of the fire was evident, at least it would take 
a good deal of reasoning to convince him otherwise. 
“The elevators in this city are not constructed on the 
foundation that they require. The soil throughout the 


AN AUTOMATIC GRAIN SCALE. 


‘bottoms’ is not solid. Oae has to excavate for many 
feet before he can find a sufficiently solid base for the 
walls of the heavy elevators. I know two elevators in 


this city which sink at least six inches every time they 


are filled with cereals. This is wrong. An absolutely 
solid, unyielding foundation should be had. There 
should be no expense spared in bringing about this re- 
sult. As soon as a building is subject to such a strain 
the various bearings which hold up the pulleys begin 
to show friction, and no amount of oiling will avoid it. 
With such a condition of affairs it is only a matter of a 
short time when the edifices will be burned and the 
people may look in vain forthe cause. The elevator 
men have an idea of where to look for the cause, but of 
curse they do not propose to cut their own noses off for 
the benefit of others.” 

It is said that the Minter Brothers have not yet fully 
decided what they will do. They will probably wait an- 
other year at least before trying to rebuild, as it is 
thought that the trade here will be rather quiet the 
coming season for the elevator interests. The gentle- 
men are both young and energeti and have done a good 
deal toward advancing the grain business at this point. 

A caseof unusual interest to grain and elevator men 
was heard last week before Judge Slover at this point. 
The Inter-Ocean Elevator Company sued ‘Thomas A. 
Wright & Co. for violation of contract, claiming $15,000 
damages. The plaintiff has a contract with Wright & 
Co. to handle all their grain. They withdrew their 
custom, claiming that the e’evator men mixed their 
wheat with that of others, and in many instances used 
high grade belonging to them to fill the orders of 
others, substituting in its place grain of an inferior 
quality. Three days were consumed in taking the evi- 


dence, and the jury awarded the plaintiff $3,000. 

The amount of cereals in store here is constantly 
growing less. The elevator men have not lain on a bed 
of roses the past year, and very little money has been 
put to the credit of any of them. At present there are 
in store the following amounts of the different kinds of 
grains: 829,376 bushels of wheat, 105,840 bushels of 
corn, 15,113 bushels of oats, 400 bushels of rye and 610 
bushels of barley. The receipts of cereals since the 
last letter have been as follows: 43,143 bushels of 


wheat, against 243,119 for the corresponding four weeks 


of 1835; 163,103 bushels of corn, as compared to 142,991 
for the same time last year; 10,491 bushels of oats, 
against 5,095 last year, and 3,313 bushels of rye as com- 
pared to 12,756 bushels for last year. From the above 
it will be seen that while wheat and rye have shown a 
great decrease, corn and oats have developed a slight in- 
crease. However, the decrease of the receipts of the 
former two cereals brings into insignificance the in- 
crease in the two latter. It may readily be seen that unless 
the elevator men made their millions during 1885, this 
year they have clearad nothing. The outlook at present, 
however, is much better than it was a month ago, and 
everywhere among grain men a more hopeful condition 
of affairs is presaged. As showing more fully the fall- 
ing off in the receipts of seeds at the elevators I will 
give the following statement with reference to the total 
grain handled here so far this year as compared to the 
same time last year: 


Wheat. | Corn. | Oats. | Rye. 


8,999 


Total to date, 1886...... 336,560 666,160 44,476 
92 869 


Total correspon’g time, 1885. 1,816,750 1,619,950} 25,62: 


Such figures as the above tend to make the average 
man sick, and there is no cause to wonder at all par- 
ties desiring to look on the bright side for the next 
year. We have had trouble enough without going out 
of our way to borrow it. 5 

Prices have jumped about quite live'y the past four 
weeks. Atonetime the bulls were on top, andthe 
next moment the bears were having it all their own 
way. Allin all the bears have had the best of it. 
No. 2 red opened at 61 cents, went up to 65 cents on 
the 24th of April, and descended from that figure until 
on the 6th of May it marked 59 cents. Since then 
it has been gradually working to regain itself, and 
at the present writing sells at 6014 cents. No. {2 soft 
has gone up from 7634 cents to 77 cents. On April 
21 it sold as high as 791% and on May 4 at 7544 cents, 

-the lowest point of the month. No.2 cornhas de- 
clined the past four weeks from 2634 cents to 251¢ 
cents. White also has been on the downward path to 
the extent of 134 cents, selling now at 264 cents. 

In flour trade has been rather dull, and outside of a 
small local trade little has been done. There will be no 
great change for some time to come—at least this is the 
way the various millers put it. Prices have developed 
no change from those of a month since. 


Woerishoffer was one of the Wall street men who, 
having been most successful there, wanted to “corner” 
wheat at Chicago. This seems to be one of the perils of 
a Wall street career. The Baron, however, with the 
moderation that distinguished him in all things, did not 
permit Chicago to swallow much of his money. He 
began bulling wheat about eighteen months ago, and 
quit it about ten months before his death. Most of his 
money went into the pockets of Armour, Ream and 
Cudahy, who kept mulcting the New Yorker of the 
carrying charges each month until he decided to quit. 
Woerishoffer, like Keene and Wilcox and the other 
New Yorkers who came into this market on a great 
scale, complained of his treatment by his brokers. The 
charges in all these cases, especially by Keene and 
Woerishoffer, were ill-founded. They came into a field 
of speculation which they considered smaller and easier 
to control than the great Wall street aren: where they 
had made their reputation. Experience showed that a 
successful bull campaign in grain or provisions required, 
besides speculative genius, elaborate distributing ma- 
chinery for the shipment and consumption of the cash 
products, Their charges were the result of their bad 
temper over their ill-success. Woerishoffer has had just 
as poor success in wheat since he transferred his ac- 
counts to the firms on the New York Produce Exchange. 
He has for six months been the reputed owner of all the 
cash wheat at New York, and on this he has steadily 


lost each month. He sank in his wheat operations, itis 


believed, over $1,000,000. 


| 
| 
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BELT CONVEYOR AND TRIPPER. 


Belt conveyors are now quite extensively used in some 
of the largest grain centers, such as Chicago, Duluth, 
Brooklyn, and St, Louis. In the large “Dows’ Stores,” 
in Brooklyn, which is the largest grain warehouse in the 
United States, and probably in the world, there are run- 
ning at the present time two belt conveyors, each 600 
feet long by thirty inches wide, carrying 10,000 bushels 
of grain per hour. At the point where the grain is de. 
livered upon the belt through a spout, the belt is hollowed 
by means of two wooden rollers that raise up the edges. 
The grain is carried along without the least waste or loss. 
In fact, grain placed within one-fourth of an inch from 
the edge of the belt maintains its position the entire 
length it ig carried. By means of the trippers, as shown 
in the accompanying engraving, the grain is discharged 
at any point, : 

The Trippers shown are made by the Webster & Com- 
stock Manufacturing Co.,125 and 127 Ontario street, 
Chicago, Ill. They are of the latest improved pattern. 
The advantage of this method of conveying isthat almost 
any substance can be carried thereby, which renders 
them almost indispensable in some kinds of work, 
Messrs. WEBSTER & Comstock Mra. Co. are prepared 
to furnish estimates and drawings, and will be pleased to 
correspond with interested parties. 


ABOUT WEIGHING GRAIN. 


One of the most potent forces in the development of 
our complicated and highly 
sensitive grain markets is 
the elevator system. 

Before elevators were in- 
vented, whatever grain was 
raised in the then far West 
had no sort of relation to that 
important but forever unset- 
tled problem known as the 


ions as to quality, is natural and inevitable; but when it 
comes to quantity, there should be. no difference what- 
ever between shipper’s and elevator’s weights. Quality 
is a matter of opinion; quantity is a fact which may be 
and is demonstrated mathematically. That the scales in 
use in our large elevators will weigh absolutely correct 
in every instance is easy of proof; so that discrepancies 
in weights can not be reasonably charged to the me- 
chanical or mathematical inaccuracy of the scales, be- 
cause a scale that is inatcurate will weigh inaccurately 
every tie. Ontheother hand, a scale that is accurate- 
ly adjusted will weigh accurately every time. Now 
then, with scales in order, the causes for discrepancies 
in weights between shipping and receiving points must 
be charged to either one of four things: 

1st. Weights are not taken from the exact balancing 
point. 

2d. Leaky condition of vessels or cars. 

3d. Dishonesty. 

4th. Oversight or inaccuracy of the weighman in 
adding the weights together and recording the same. 

Experience in elevator business will convince any man 
of the truth of the following observations: 

Ist. While strong weights or light weights, as the 
case may be, may not justly be called dishonest, yet the 
result of deviating from a perfect balance, especially in 
weighing in or out in small quantities, will result in the 
endin a considerable short, or over. How much over 
the shipper weighs, and how much short the receiver 
weighs, zs not easy to find out so long as either one or the 
other can charge that “there has been some mistake made.” 


“visible supply,” which has 
become such a bone of con- 
tention among the would-be 
authorities for ‘future val- 
ues.” 

In those days the grain 
market was without pulse 
or respiration to speak of. 
It was impossible to diag- 
nose its condition to such a 
delicate point as to make nec- 
essary the use of such phraseology as “‘ashade weaker” or 
“a shade stronger.” The man who shou'd have talked 
about May corn being ‘‘about steady” would have him- 
self been tho ught to be unsteady, if not corned. The 
“bull element” or the “bear element” in the market 
would have been wholly unintelligible terms, while the 
man who should have announced himself as being on 
the ‘‘short side of wheat” when the pulse of the market 
had become too strong for his nerves, would have elicited 
but a suspicious stare instead of the expected feel sorry 
for you. Whoever should have spoken of the market or 
values as having a “calm tone,” or a “lower tone,” or an 
“dmproved tone,” would have been set down by the su- 
perstitious as an escaped gambler from Fiddler’s Green, 
whose tribulations in the flesh had been about even'y 
divided between agriculture and art. 

However, these fine distinctions are only natural results 
of a closer adherence to the laws of supply and demand. 
No producer nowadays, however remote from the great 
market centers of this country, sells his grain at a figure 
much above or below the prices ruling in the markets of 
the whole world. So itis seen that the elevator system 
is second only to the invention of telegraphy in advanc- 
ing the interests of grain producers; because the vast 
storage capacity aff rded by our extensive system of 
marine and inland elevators makes it a comparatively 
easy matter to “take stock” of the world’s supply, while 
the telegraph makes known its demand. 

There are, however, several features of the elevator 
system which are still ina primitive state, among which 
is the system of weighing grain in and out of these vast 
storehouses. 

Byerybvody knows why grain shipped to market must 
be subject to elevator weights, so that it need not be ex- 
plained why the shipper must not only accept somebody 
else’s opinion as to the quaiity of his grain, but must 
_ also abide by the resultsof somebody else’s weighing of 
his grain. That there should be a great variety of opin- 


been short with the inevitable statement as to the care- 
fulness, experience, . and general trustworthiness of 
“our weighman,” who is ready with his certificate, and, 
if needs be, his ‘solemn alferdavid,” that his entries of 
weights are entirely correct. The observation that his 
entry is composed of figures which have been copied and 
added together, and that therefore he may possibly have 
made a mistake, just as other men sometimes do, does 
not disturb him in the least. Heisa weighman! Tobe 
sure, he is sometimes detected in errors in recording car 
numbers, initials, grades, etc., but weights—never. And 
why? Because no one has any figures to check against 
them. It is easy to correct a wrong car number, or grade, 
or reduction of bushels, but there 7s only one entry made 
of the weights, and he has made tt. This is why he knows 
he is right. Nowthen just here is the grand loophole 
out of which all other causes for shortages may dance 
without fear of jostling each other. And the name of 
this loophole is Irresponsibility. It is not natural for a 
man to be as careful when he knows his mistakes can 
not be fastened upon him as when he knows they will 
certainly be discovered. It must be admitted that the 
present system of weighing is characterized by irrespon- 
sibility. Ordinarily one man records the weights once, 
but even where two men record them separately, both 
make their entries in figures only, and both entries may 
have been made from one man’s. calling instead of hay- 
ing been taken from the scale silently and separately. 
And even then an oversight in checking their entries one 
against the other is possible, and if not discovered before 
the scale is changed a “compromise” is the only way out 
of the difficulty. That the 
plan of having two men at- 
tend to the weighing does not 
much diminish this loophole 
is verified by the fact that er- 
rors occur notwithstanding 
this precaution. For instance, 
a vessel takes on a cargo of 
grain at Duluth; the scales 
are thoroughly tested and 
known to be correct. The 


weighman is experienced. 


i Besides, the mate of the 


oll) a 


TUM, vests. thereto. waten 
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| 2d. Itis an easy matter to prove that the car or vessel 
was, or was not, leaky. 

3d. The privilege of taking a small amount from 
each car for shrinkage, etc., when unduly stretched cer- 
tainly results in dishonesty; but a considerable discrep- 
ancy can not reasonably be charged to dishonesty, be- 
cause it would be a foolish method to deduct a big 
amount from one car when smaller amounts which 
would cause no grievance could be taken from each car 
or every alternate car received. There are numerous 
reasons for small discrepancies, which any fair-minded 
shipper would entertain; but when his car is short 500 to 
5,000 and even 10,000 pounds, the only tenable theory is 
that some one has made a mistake in recording his 
weights. As I have intimated, it would be the height of 
indiscreetness for any elevator company to manage their 
toll taking in a way which must surely divert business 
into other channels. Many years’ experience in elevator 
busines3 and an extensive acquaintance wlth elevator 
men justifies the statement that all considerable discrep- 
ancies are sorely deplored by elevator managers, and 
that they would gladly adjust such matters if they were 
only reasonably sure that the fault was theirs. But in 
the absence of no better evidence on one side than on the 
other, they can only stick to their weighman’s record; 
which they pretty generally do. 

In considering dishonesty, then, as a cause for short- 
ages, the only reasonable conclusion is that only small 
discrepancies may be chargeable to this cause, while large 
discrepancies can not be reasonably so charged, because 
evil-disposed persons can accomplish their purpose by 
methods more consistent with their desires to retain 
business. Even a dishonest man will not draw suspicion 
on himself if he can help it. The only remaining point 
to be considered, then, is the accuracy of weighmen. 

Whoever has had occasion to complain of shortage (in 
our next article we will have something to say about 
“overage”) has probably been regaled as often as he has 


him. He watches him—it 
is supposed. When the load- 
ing is finished he receipts for 
30,000 bushels wheat. The 
hatches are closed and se- 
cured, and the vessel: ar- 
rives in due time at Buffalo. Here they have an experi- 
enced weighman also; and the same mate who did the 
watching at Duluth watches the Buffalonian. In due 
time the wheat is all unloaded, and this same mate who 
has watched experienced weighmen at both ends of the 
line stands aghast when he finds that his vessel is 500 
bushels short. As the same precaution was taken at both 
shipping and receiving point, areasonable view would 
hold neither one more responsible for the error than the 
other. Yetthe responsibility for the error certainly lies 
between them, so that the paradoxical conclusion is, that, 
while they are both responsible, neither one nor the other 
is responsible. 

Now what are the probabilities in the case? Simply 
that there has been gross oversight or negligence on the 
part of some one. Where it happened is the next hard. 
est question as to ow it happened. Of course every- 
body gives them bothup. Possibly two or more scales 
are used in weighing grain into the vessel, and as the 
tally book happens to be at the other scale, the weigh- 
man Calls off the weights, and, with the figures securely 
in his head, starts for his tally book. But something 
occurs to divert his attention and the mate’s attention 
also, and the figures drop out of his head into utter dark- 
ness. 

Wailing and gnas hing of teeth are the natural conse- 
quence. 

Why it happened is not so hard to answer. In the 
first place, there shou'd be two or more entries, and in 
different ways, for each and every draft, just as in double 
entry bookkeeping we journalize accounts in order to 
prevent wrong debits and credits. This will prevent 
figures from baing “carried in the head,” as the entry 
will be too complicated. 

And in the sec ond place the entries should be so ar- 
ranged as to act as acheck, one against the other. The 
present method is altogether toc simple. It in no way 
commits the weighman to accuracy or even carefulness. 
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He is wholly irresponsible. The figures which he enters 
or fails to enter are of great importance. It would not 
be permitted the most reliable and trusted accountant to 
make a copy of the weighman’s entries without preserv- 
ing the weighman’s tally book to show that his copy was 
correct. Yet the weighman goes on doing this very 
thing. He not only makes acopy of figures, but he adds 
them together and records them but once, and in figures 
only. The system is notonly a shield for the inaccu- 
rate, careless, and incompetent weighman, but it subjects 
the careful and accurate weighman to the suspicion of 
his having made a mistake when he has not; because he 
has made but a single entry which excludes all evidence 
alike of accuracy and inaccuracy. So long as the weigh- 
man makes but a single entry for each set of figures he 
records, so long will these unwarrantable mistakes 
occur. It is inevitable. If the principle of double entry 
bookkeeping (which everybody knows to be simply an 
entry of the same thing in different ways and in several 
different books) is a good system of accounts, why should 
not the weighman use it? 

There is no question about his making mistakes, which 
are often very serious. What more simple precaution 
can elevator people and grain dealers take than using the 
double entry system for their weighman, by which 
errors are absolutely certain to be detected, and by which 
the correct entry may be known? 

A recent improvement in scales has not only made this 
system possible, but very simple and effectual. With 
this improvement the weighman not only makes a double 
entry of his weights, but he records them in different 
characters, just as when we write a check we state the 
amount in figures also, in order to verify the body of the 
check. 

Inour next article will be given some facts by way of 
illustrating the advantages of this new system, and of 
establishing beyond question the fact that while weigh- 
men make mistakes by which shippers are short, they 
also make mistakes by which shippers are over. It is 
needless to say that in proving the latter point, the data 
set forth will be conspicuously destitute of shippers’ 
complaints. 

It is high time that “elevator shorts” should havea 
hearing, and if there is vindication for elevator people 
it should be honestly set forth that it involves the admis- 
sion of all concerned of the total lack of systematic pre- 
caution against carelessness, indifference, and ineflicien- 
cy of weighmen. 


Yours truly, ELEVATOR. 


THE TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, May 10, 1886.—The area of production 
in the United States is being steadily and quite rapidly 
extended, and the increase in crops goes on in a like 
ratio. The same advance, however, in foreiga demand 
and domestic requirement is not noted. Our two great- 
est staples for the support of foreign trade are wheat and 
cotton, but when the crops of these articles for a series 
of years past is compared with exports it will be seen 
that production has run ahead of demand to an extent 
not relieved by low prices. The capacity for consump- 
tion is, comparatively speaking, a fixed quantity. Given 
a certain population accustomed to civilized life, and a 
close estimate of their requirements of food and clothing 
can be made. And, when required amount is found, 
production beyond requirement is just so much waste, 
and a loss of labor or capital. Between 1875, in which 
year 3,883,000 bales of cotton were produced, aud 1885, 
when the total crop was 6,669,000 bales, the increase in 
production was 2,786,000 bales, or over 70 per cent. 
During this period the export value increased from 
$192,659,250 in 1876 to $201,962,450 for the fiscal year to 
June 30, 1885. The increase in export value was less 
than 5 per cent. There was a decrease in price per 
pound of about 10.3 per cent., which falls short of ac- 
counting for the small growth of the foreign demand. 
The increase in production exceeds the growth in popu- 
lation in the United States, from which the liability of 
over-production of manufactured goods may be inferred. 
In wheat a similar course and result is observed. In 
1876 the wheat crop of the United States was 292,136,000 
bushels, and in 1885 512,764,000 bushels; the increase as 
between these two years was 220,628,000 bushels, or over 
75 per cent. Toe export value of breadstuffs in 1876 
was $131,181,555, and in 1885 the amount was $160,370,- 
821. The decrease in price of wheat was about 15 per 
cent. The population of the United States has increased 


during this period about 30 percent. All the facts go 
to show that our production of leading staples is in 
advance of the markets for consumption. The following 
table shows the bushels of weit »roduced and export 
value of breadstuffs in each year [7> n 1876 to 1885; 


Crop, 


Exports, 
Bushels, 


Value. 
192,136,000) $181,181,500 
289,336,500] 117,806,400 
364,194,000} 181,777,800 
420,120,000} . 210,355,500 
459,483,000] 288,036,800 
498,549,000 


160,370,800 


It follows as a natural corollary that, with the induce 
ments offered to immigration to enter upon our new and 
fertile lands, in additioa to the natural increase in native 
population, the numbers engaged in agricultural pursuits 
will cause production to speedily outrun the demand 
for consumption, either at home or abroad. 

The export demand for grain has but little reference- 
to the abundauce or lightness of American’ crops. It 
quite as frequently occurs that the foreign demand is 
heaviest when the crops of this country are lightest in 
yield, and vice versa. In 1881 the wheat crop of the 
United States was only 380,090,000 bushels, of which the 
export trade took 180,304,000 bushels, or nearly 41 per 
cent. of the total yield, and ia 1884 the yield was 513,- 
000,000 bushels, and the foreign demand was satisfied 
with 111,530,000 bushels, or 21.5 per cent. of the total 
crop. The following is a table of crops, exports, and 
per cent. of exports of wheat to total crop, including 
flour, for sven years past: 

For fiscal year ended June 30: 


- -Wheat.- —|Per cent. 

Crop, Exports, | Exports 

Bushels. | Bushels. | to Crop. 

449,000,000} 150,502,500 33.5 

498,000,000; 180,304,000 36.2 

r 380,000,000) 186,321,500 40.9 

, 510,000,000) 121,892,400 23,9 

. 420,000,000) 147,811,300 35.2 
1984. cy cemisinau bles weet cslerehiee 513,000,000, 111,530,600 21.5 
Deane docralsa nausea eas: 357,000,000' 129,000,000 36,1 


Great Britain is our best customer for surplus grain, 
and there are several causes that conspire to increase or 
diminish from year to year the British demand upon 
American granaries, the chief of which are the condition 
of the crops of England and of other wheat growing 
countries. For some years past there has been a gradual 
decrease in acreage sown to wheat in Great Britain, and 
a corresponding increase in imports into the United 
Kingdom. Up to 1879Germany was accustomed to send 
a considerable amount of wheat to the English markets, 
but since that year the proportion of German wheat im- 
ported into Great Britain has declined from 10.3 per 
cent. to 2.3 per cent. in 1884. In 1869 the ratio was 16.3 
per cent., and in one year previous to that date the pro- 
portion was as high as 32.6 per cent. For some years 
past the supply of the United Kingdom from Russia has 
fallen off. From 1862 to 1872 the Russian supply in the 
British markets averaged more than one-third of the 
imports, and in the latter year the proportion was no 
less than 42.4 per cent: For five years ended with 1884 
the proportion from that country sent to the English 
markets averaged less than 12 per cent. Since 1870 
British India has loomed up as a wheat producing coun- 
try. Fifteen years ago the total exports of wheat from 
India was less than 150,000 bushels, in 1878 the amount 
had increased to 11,896,580 bushels, and in 1884 to up 
wards of 38,000,000 bushels. The fact that that country 
has become an important source of wheat supply is not 
to be ignored or belittled. At no time in the past twenty 
years has the British imports from Germany exceeded 
7,103,009 hundredweight, and the Russian supply has 
decreased from 17,855,658 cwt. in 1872 to 5,402,386 cwt. 
in 1884. For the past two years the total imports into 
the United Kingdom from both these countries averaged 
less than 4,400,000 cwt. 

The shipments of Indian wheat for the first three 


months of this year were 267,000 quarters to England 
and 500,000 quarters to the Continent, against 743,000 to 
both countries during the same period last year. From 
Australia the exports were 44,000 this year, against 603, 
000 quarters in the same three months last year. It will 
thus be seen that the supply for Europe from India and 
Australia has fallen off 529,000 quarters. 

The conditions of labor are evidently out of joint, and 


the unreasoning worker, when he finds himself unem 
ployed or illy remunerated for his work, is apt to attack 
capital and capitalists as the sole cause of his misfor- 
tunes. This, perhaps, arises in no small degree from the 
intimate association of labor and money. The wage- 
earner, when he finds his pay reduced or the terms or 
labor more exacting, is quite certain to turn upon his 
immediate source of income as the party wilfully with: 
holding his just due, or making unjust exactions upon 
his time and energies. Society as constituted requires 
only acertain amount of labor for its support, and its 
requirements upon production for the necessaries of life 
are capable of being quite closely estimated. It is found, 
for example, that less than 400,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and less than 100,000 000 tons of coal of all classes are 
sufficient for domestic requirements, and it follows that 
the excess over this production must find foreign con— 
sumers, or remain upon the hands of the producers as so 
much lost labor, or with the middlemen, to the detriment 
of capital. In this country, growing as rapidly as it may, 
we have an excess of labor, a liberal employment of 
which is attended or followed by over-production. In 
1870 the t tal population of the United States was in 


round numbers 38,500,000, and the average production of r 


wheat for five years, with the decimal year as a centre, 
was about 250,000 bushels, and of coal of all kinds about 
30,000,000 tons, or about 65 bushels of wheat and 
about three-fourths of a ton of coal to each inhabitant. 
In the last year the crop of wheat amounted to 512,763,- 


| 000 bushels, and the yield of coal to nearly 100,000,000 


tons, produced by a population estimated at 58,500,000 
The production of wheat was equal to 87 bushels, and 
of coal 1.7 tons per capita. Other crops of food, articles 
of cotton, and the product of the coarser minerals has 
increased in asimilar way. The capacity for the con- 
sumption of food, the need for more clothing and fuel 
per capita, is believed not to have uniergone any mate- 
rial change. The result is an amount of production 
largely in excess of domestic needs, ani far beyond the 
demand from abroad. Over-production is simply an 
over-expenditure of labor, and the result, as it always 
does, reacts upon the producers. Suppose that 10 per 
cent. more mining was attempted for the current year 
over last year, the result would probably be a corre- 
sponding increase in output, and a corresponding period 
of enforced idleness, or perhaps an attempt to force a 
market through low prices, and a reduction in wages, 
which naturally would be resisted by the miners, even 
by a resort toa strike. Since 1870 the population of the 
United States has increased through immigration 6,175,- 
970, and of this increase 3,432,940, or more than one-half, 
has been made since 1879. The great mass of foreign 
immigrants are wage-e arners, and, as a consequence, im- 
mediately upoa their arrival they become producers and 
competitors in an already overstocked labor market. 
Production goes on in a ratio greater than the growth in 
demand or in capacity for domestic consumption, and in 
excess of the requirements of foreign trade. The 
struggle begins here among the wage-earners, and the 
wage-payers, being the immediate and conspicuous ob- 
jects in view, receive the first shock of the attack and 
mane the first cause of trouble which they were unable 
to avert. Then, again, a large portion of immigrants 
come to the country with exalted notions of awaiting 
prosperity, and even if succeeding as well or better than 
before removal, the change falls short of their golden 
expectations, and dissatisfaction with their employment 


' is expressed; and if times are unusually depressed their 


discontent is apt to be expressed in violence. 

Trade in all departments is very quiet, with no pros- 
pects of any early improvement. The labor question 
still occupies the foremost position as a controlling feat- 
ure inthe commercial and industrial situation, and it is 
to-day the most potent influence in regulating the current 
volume of business as well as in shaping the course of 
future events. No sooner have the disturbances of dis- 
contented labor become harmonized or overcome in one 
locality than they break out afresh in another. The 
troubles that last week ruffled the surface have given 
place to fresh difficulties.that for the time being are 
quite as serious, and the whole aspect of trade and com- 
merce, as well as of industrial activity, is more or less 
affected thereby. A general demand for the reduction 
of a day’s work to eight hours, without any compensa- 
ting decrease in wages, now threatens the prosperity of 
every individual enterprise in the country, and until the 
result of this move on the part of labor has been defi- 
nitely determined, a feeling of uneasiness and hesitation 
very naturally prevails. It has curtailed the consump- 
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tion of crude and finished iron, and intensified the dull- 
ness already existing in almost every department of that 
industry; for ithas prevented any increase in the de- 
mand for merchandise, and checked the improvement 
of general trade; it has dampened speculative activity, 
which is almost at a stand, and effectually put a stop to 
every kind of fresh enterprise. It has created a feeling 
of distrust and uncertainty that is gradually neutralizing 
the indications of prosperity that exist, and crushing out 
the spirit of enterprise that furnishes employment to the 
very labor that is fighting it. 

The labor troubles in all sections of the country, sup- 
plemented by the riots in the West, have influenced an 
unsettled feeling in speculative circles, and the wheat 
market here has been almost wholly devoid of interest 
Crop prospects are favorable, while export demand has 
been very moderate. 

Receipts of no grade and corn of doubtful keeping 
quality have been pressed for sale at weak and irregular 
prices, but sound stock has been in fair local trade de- 
mand and firm, under light offerings. Supplies of No. 2 
in particular have been very light, and held above the 
views of shippers. The option market has ruled firm 
and a shade higher, influenced by the covering of shorts 
in New York, where a considerable percentage of the 
receipts failed to inspect up to the contract grade. To- 
day the option market ruled steady but very quiet. 
There was a moderate inquiry for No. 2 for export, but 
supplies of this grade were light and held above the 
views of shippers. Spot lots for local trade were quiet 
but steady, except for unsound and doubtful stock 
which was very hard to move, even at low rates. For 
oats there has been a good local trade demand for spot 
lots, and prices have ruled firm and one cent higher un- 
der light receipts. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


The May report of the Department of Agriculture ad- 
vances the average condition of winter wheat from 9214 
a month ago to 95. The condition in the leading states 
mentioned compares with May 1 in previous years as 
follows: | 


New York. 
a hala 
Ohio.. 


MURAI et beac’ alge ice svie oo 'casd tmiewecesees 


Rees TE MEI Bi a's| sco sralelels\s’o.0/d'si.s'v.a:6aa'sienideiee'vs 67 


The telegraphic reports do not mention the condition 
for California, which was 100 a month ago, and has 
probably not receded from that point. 

Compilations from the Cincinnati Price Current from 
previous reports of the Department of Agriculture show 
the average condition of winter wheat on May 1, with 
the area in acres and crop in bushels, stated in millions, 
with the total area and production of winter and spring 
wheat, for the years mentioned, as follows: 


Av’rage| Area, | Crop, | Total) Total 


Cond‘n.|Winter.|Winter.| area, crop. 
95 RA pcitaiakelle OCAOls 
"0 22.1) 211.9] 34.2) 857.4 
94 28.3) 856.2] 89,4) 512.7 
83% 26.4 285.4] 86.4] 420.1 
102 27,5| 884.0] 87,0) 504.2 
88 27.4) 280.4] 37.7] 880.3 


The acreage of past years represents the area harvest- 
ed; the indicated total for this season is a close approxi- 
mation. © 

As compared with a month ago the crndition has low- 
ered 2 points in New York, 4 in Pennsylvania, 2 in Mich- 
igan, and 11 in Kansas, while there has been an improve- 
ment of 3-points in Ohio, 2 in Indiana, 6 in Illinois, and 
Tin Missouri. 

The synopsis given of the May report makes no refer- 
ence to the situation with reference to the spring seeding 
of wheat, thus conforming to previous customs for May 
reports. It is shown, however, by advices from the 
Northwest, that the spring wheat has been seeded under 


favorable conditions, and so far as the outlook can be 


judged at this early date itis fully up to the average, 
with an area equal to Jast year in the aggregate for the 
spring crop, possibly slightly Jarger. 

On the basis of the average outcome of the five pre- 
vious crops, considering the condition of May 1 and the 
area, the present promise for the winter production of 


wheat slightly exceeds 300,000,000 bushels. This, with 


an outlook favoring about 150,000,000 bushels of spring 
wheat, possibly exceeding this, makes the present prom- 
ise of the wheat crop to be equal to 450,000,000 bushels, 
with chances rather more in favor of exceeding this 
than falling short of it—OCineinnaté Price Current. 


The Richmond City Mill Works, of Richmond, Ind., 
are now building the Mawhood Roller Mills. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co. of this city have suf- 
fered but little interruption from the strike. 


The Stilwell & Bierce Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, are 
building a granulator especially adapted for grinding 
corn, etc. 


The works of Edw. P. Allis & Co., after azbrief clos- 
ing on account of the strike, have resumed operations in 
all departments with a full force of hands. 


The weras of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., are now running steadily, the employes and 
employers having made a stisfactory arrangement. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill., are now 
manufacturing Barnard’s Nine-inch Roller Mill, the in- 
vention of Mr. Barnard, well known to readers as the 
inventor of so many useful appliances. 


Messrs. Guild & Garrison, builders of steam pumping 
machinery, have issued a very neat catalogue, illustrating 
and describing the various pumps made by them. This 
firm has been in business since 1849, and their line of 
machinery is well known. Their address is Kent avenue, 
corner South Tenth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., and they 
will send their catalogue to applicants. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co., of this city, have sold 
Weisel & Vitter, of Milwaukee, Wis., six hub friction 
clutches, to be placed in the Philip Best Brewery. This 
clutch is becoming very popular, it having been tested 
for the last six years, and has proved itself to be one of 
the best appliances of the kind in existence. The six 
clutches above mentined had an aggregate of 350-horse 
power. 


On the first Monday of this month Chas :‘Kaestner & Co.’s 
employes in this city asked a reduction in working hours 
to eight per day, with ten hours’ pay. The firm agreed to 
run eight hours and give eight hours’ pay. This week 
the men were asked how they would like to work, and 
they replied, nine hours’ work and nine hours’ pay. The 
majority, however, would like to work ten hours. No 
definite arrangement with the men has been made, and 
the works are now running nine hours a day. 


The shops of W. R. Eynon, 59 and 63 Center street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, are full of orders and his business is grati- 
fyingly on the increase. Since the firm’s present splendid- 
ly equipped shops were erected after the fire of 1883, they 
have experienced no interruption in their business, and 
find it hard to keep apace with their orders. Among 
their specialties isa milling machine, especially adapted 
to car wheel shops, and in use now at the Pullman shops. 
They have made sales of this machine recently to the 
Cleveland Machine Company and to the Cleveland Axle 
Works. An especial feature of this machine is that it is 
back geared, possessing sixteen changes of speed, thus 
adapting itself readily to light or heavy work. The firm 
also make a special vise called the universal vise, its 
signal advantage being that it is so constructed that, at 
whatever angle, it need not be taken out or loosened, 
being revolved easily and quickly in either direction, 
and changed at once into place.—Railway Review. 


Crop reports from over fifty counties in Nebraska and 
Western Iowa, published by the Omaha Bee, May 3 with 
only a few exceptions declare the condition of the 
growing crop to be excellent. Twenty counties report 
a large increase in the acreage of corn, while nearly the 
same number report less wheat putin. From eight 
counties flax is reported to have extensively been sown 
asan experimental crop, to take the place of wheat. 
Taken as a whole, the reports indicate that the outlook 
for a bounteous crop has never been better and more 
promising in Nebraska than this year, 


RAILWAY MILEAGE BY STATES. 


The Railway Age provides the following statement of 
railway mileage in the United States on Jan. 1, 1886: 


A ;7|Lotal mile- 
Milep ald "age Jan, 
- 1886. 
Maine.. 1,141.95 
New Hampshire. alien ras ve 1,044 25 
WOrnrOn tras senccitel ones nice emia de csee ese fmoaragiscte.s 944 25 
Massachusetts... Peer mt sotc enim re rsleaes 13.52 2,002.98 
Rhodelstandmer me hy aero tac, (wos co ot 211.02 
Connecticut.. rel 975.70 
New York.. 37.50) 7,372.26 
New Jersey 4.00) 1,893.06 
Pennsylyan 175,64 7,721.58 
Delaware., on ales a Svatenresetel ote 306.47 
Digtrictiot Columplacwnise scenes citar aaniee ce 18.16 
Marvin Geer ntochcs sieeciien acted cee seeds sees 65.00 1,147.28 
MWOB Ee WL POLNT ACs carta seis nde te paw ctuarsinn/vee on 21.00 1,047.48 
Virginia... 2 11.00) 2,698.89 
North Carolina.. 51.00) 1,989.23 
South Carolina... 104.00 1,667.55 
Georgia... 161.33 3,128, 88 
Florida.. 288.80 1,612.99 
Alabama. 27.00 2,217.96 
Mississippi. Menmemnucree nee cite ciel ats 76.65 1,920.59 
EOUIAUG a, owe su caplet seamen aes dee'es.ysmsic 35.25 1,351.10 
PPGHNGABCOS sy cceeiteu diet naaeelete See caine cscs ve 2.00) 2,167.98 
PRON. <8 Ae ke DERRES CAE TOS MESA CCGA 53.00 1,939.54 
Ohio.. Rr AP ACCS 00 Be unOOCR or Ippeee 39.40 7,314.90 
Michiean.. Fp RRS an 131.18 5,364.38 
Indiana. . 65.15 5,599.32 
Illinois . 97.00 9,005 .98 
Wisconsi 128 50 4,417 94 
Minnesota ... ak 140.00 4,332.94 
Ao Se ons Se SM cast aes prac pa 117.80 2,876.98 
1 CRB Rand caer acne hepCOR AAT TD COCCnOd 48.80 7,558.60 
INGDU ASA ey cc esis nett es Metre ran ete e's 213.92} 3,008 .02 
KANSAS. Joya evan ore den ues vi Caley see elale datu sie sie 285.59) 4,490.42 
IWS O)iby BA Sa ager qrobeock cee 268.18} 4,977.7 
Indian Territory... 10,00 362.70 
Arkansas... 26.50 1,790.66 
Texas...... 227.24 6,425.34 
Colorado... 14,00 2,855 61 
Wy OURLI OUP ONTILOLY amianmuneand tales we'ss eisicce (ee) |(aacaj= cio sales 616.45 
Montana POPMORY aid cates eva estes cote mtersteiacirts Snag ae Pare 1,047 16 
Nevada.. Saal tena aoe Se ceta ee eiaieyn'elpenismiacte na 943.18 
California tee vee: ein wee semen Ess 29. 155.38 3,066.19 
INOW. SloxICOMWerritOr yecanniediesice sxc el ply velaaioelllcavstiset ec 1,191.28 
Idaho Territory........ . 813.15 
Utah Verritory.... os 1,134.17 
Arizona Territory... 5 905.95 
Oregon Territory.. Barrace ee 1,165.20 
Washington Territory. 103.25) V8.65 
RECAPITULATION. 

New England States. mentee 13.52) 6,320.15 
Middle States eMac simeeeeeu los ekk aimee ceed 303.14) - 19,506.29 
Sonthera Statosen ccep ovine: vinisievcee selesisiviae 80).03) 20,604.71 
WS BLOR SCALCAN de.icntiasictsssitere tere ccenit |. Ls0kor26 72,045. 17 
PACiACHSPALOS cmsirs caus cictemmeisetiiae eisai clei 260.63} 10,002.77 
Grand. Totals. (fost aedtacancuveseve se (3 100.008- 120,569; 09) 


The foregoing figures, it should be understood, cover 
only main line track, and do not include sidings, addi- 
tional tracks or renewals. 

It will be seen that the railway construction during 
1885 amounted to 3,190! miles of mainline, making the 
aggregate mileage in the United States at the com- 
mencement of 1885 128,569 miles. If to this the track 
already laid since that date is added the total railway 
mileage of the United States on the 1st of May appears 
to have been 129,235 miles. 

Looking at the record of states separately, we find 
that on Jan. 1 Illinois still continued to lead the country 
in the extent of railway lines, having then no less than 
9,005 miles of main line within her borders. Next 
comes Pennsylvania with 7,72114 miles, or 1,284 miles 
lessthan Lllinois. Lowa follows third, with 7,558 miles ; 
New York is fourth, with 7,372 niles Ohio fifth, with 
7,315 miles; Texas sixth, with 6,425 miles; Indiana 
seventh, with 5,599 miles; Michigan eighth, with 5,364 
miles; Missouri ninth, with 4,978 miles; Kansas tenth, 
with 4, 490 miles; Wisconsin eleventh, with 4,418 miles; 
Minnesota twelfth, with 4,323 miles. None of the other 
states reach 4,000 miles, and only three others have more 
than 3,000 miles. Little Rhode Island naturally stands 
at the foot of the list with 211 miles, the District of 
Columbia, of course, not ranking either as a state or ter- 
ritory. The rapid forward strides which several of the 
Western and a few of the Southern states are making in 
railway mileage and consequently in population and 
wealth are very impressive. Thus Florida built more 
railway track during last year than any other state, ad- 
ding 289 miles; Kansas came next with 285; Missouri 
next with 268; Texas with 227; Nebraska with 214, and 
soon. Inall New England only 134g miles of track 
were added during the year, and in the great middle 
states including New York and Pennsylvania (in which 
latter 175 miles were laid) the aggregate of new lines 
was only 303 miles, while in the seventeen Western states 
1,818 miles of track were added. 


Wheat is moving out quite freely, and a large decrease 
inthe visible supply is predicted next week. Some 
place it at 2,000,000 bushels. A decrease in stocks is 
just what the trade desires, as there has been, and many 
still believe that there is, too much wheat for the num- 
ber of buyers. 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It has 
often been a source of wonder to me that elevator owners 
have not united to form mutual insurance companies. I 
see thatthe grain men of Nebraska and Kansas have 
now formed such acompany. Why can we not have 
such a company in every state? The rates of insurance 
on our houses are extravagant. Why can we not have 
state and national insurance companies, the same as the 
flour mil] and cotton mill owners? 


Yours truly, DAVENPORT. 


75 CENTS PER BUSHEL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I want 
to offer one suggestion. It is, briefly, that the farmer, 
the dealer, and the public at large would be benefited if 
wheat would drop to 75 cents per bushel and stay there 
until the surplus would be worked off. At present prices 
we can do no export business; and the market continues 
stagnant. Let-the price once drop to 75 cents per bushel 
and stay there, and we would work off the surplus in 
short order and prepare the way for a decent price for 
the coming crop. I know this suggestion will not be pop- 
ular, but I believe that ifthe market should take the 
course indicated it would be in the interest of all con- 
cerned. 

Resp’y yours, Tago. 
THE MINNEAPOLIS MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Editor American Elevator and Gratin Trade:—I un- 
derstand that the Minneapolis Millers’ Association is 
soon to disband as a distinctive combination for the pur- 
chase of wheat. Only those who know of the injustice 
that has often been perpetrated by this association can 
appreciate the importance of this move to the independ- 
ent grain trade of the Northwest. The buyers of this 
association have hitherto possessed the earth. They have 
frozen out at their own will all independent buyers. 
They have paid more for wheat in the Red River Valley 
than the wheat would bring in Minneapolis, all to freeze 
out competition. While I believe in healthful competi- 
tion, I do not believe in that species of it which results 
in monopoly. If it is true that the Minneapolis Millers’ 
Association is to disband, “Amen,” say I. 

Yours truly, J. H. W. 
GRAIN BUYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I notice 
that some of the granger brethren are terribly excited 
over the fact that some grain buyers have formed asso- 
ciations for mutual protection. Well, let them get ex- 
cited. 

Combination is the order of the day on all sides. Not 
only have manufacturers combined in almost every line 
to maintain prices, but workmen have combined as well, 
Why should not grain buyers combine to prevent the 
ruinous competition which too often results from their 
meeting one another on the street? It isa fact that in 
some towns the grain men have actually made not one 
cent, all owing to this insane competition which pays for 
grain as much as the grain buyer can obtain forit. The 
dealer in grain fills a legitimate function and is a useful 
member of society. Heis as much entitled to a profit on 
his transactions as the farmer is on his year’s labor: Let 
the grain men combine to prevent ruinous competition. 

Yours, NEBRASKA. 


A quick piece of work was done here in filling April 
contracts on the seaboard. Lamson shipped sixty cars 
of oats, which were loaded here Monday night and 
Tuesday morning. They arrived in New York Thurs- 
day night and were delivered out Friday. The last 450 
miles on the Erie Road was performed in fifteen hours, 
at thirty miles per hour, including stoppages. 


CHICAGO RATES OF GRAIN 
STORAGE. 


Storage rates on grain are 114 cents for the first ten 
days, and 4g cent more for each additional ten days cr 
part thereof, except from Noy. 15 to April 15, when 
rates are the same until 4cents storage has accumulated. 
After that there is no more accumulation until April 15, 
when, in addition to the 4 cents storage, 1g cent is 
charged for every ten days or part thereof. Under the 
rules of the Board of Trade, receipts delivered on sales 
(unless otherwise specified at time sale is made) from 
Dec. 1 to April 15 are on the basis of “winter,” or 4 cents 
storage, and from April 16 to Nov. 30 (inclusive) on basis 
of “summer,” or first storage of 114 cents, and receipts 
must have five days to run on current rates of storage. 
As “winter” storage expires April 15, winter receipts 
will not be regular for delivery later than April 10; 
therefore, 1g cent will have to be paid by seller to make 
the receipts regular from the 11th to the loth of April, 
inclusive. 

On April 16 there is 41g cents storage to take winter 
receipts out of store, and as deliveries on and after that 
date are made on basis of 14 cents, it cost 3144 cents to 
deliver winter receipts on sales the 16th of April, 3% 
cents April 21, 44¢ cents May 1, 454 cents May 11, etc. 
Receipts may be regular when delivered and not regular 
for delivery the next day without deduction of 1 cent 
for storage, as the delivery rule requires that receipts 
have five days to run, and the first delivery may be made 
at the last hour of the day, on which this five-day limit 
expires. 

While receipts for grain arriving after April 15 can be 
taken from store ten days after date of receipts without 
extra storage, they cannot be delivered on regular sales 
after five days from date without deducting 16 cent for 
every ten days or part thereof, after five days from date 
of receipts —Chicago Commercial Bulletin. 


MINNESOTA ELEVATORS. 


The state board of railroad and warehouse commis- 
sioners have completed their report for the year ending 
June 30, 1885. The appendix contains considerable in- 
formation of value relating to the operation of the new 
warehouse law. Following is an abstract: The commis- 
sioners call attention to the fact that acircular was issued 
last May, at the time of the establishing of uniform 
grades of grain for the state, setting forth at length a de- 
scription of the different grades and the rules and regu- 
lations governing the grading and inspection. The state 
force of weighers and inspectors commenced operation 
on the ist-of August last. After a few days of experience 
it was found advisable to make a slight change in the 
grades of No. 1 hard and No.1 Northern spring wheat. 
At Duluth all elevators applied promptly for a decision 
and conducted their business according to its provisions, 
Duluth is a grade market; the surplus grain of the 
Northwest seeking Eastern or European markets is 
mostly handled and shipped from that point. The owners 
of elevators at Minneapolis also expressed a desire to 
comply with the law. Upon examination it was found 
that different conditions existed at Duluth and Minne- 
apolis. Atthe latter point most of the grain is stored 
for milling purposes. This necessitates a mixing of 
grades in order to secure uniformity in the different 
grades of flour as to strength and color. Under the law 
this mixing could not be done, so it becomes necessary 
to decide whether elevators should serve the millers by 
giving them special bins. Asa result, only two eleva’ 
tors became public warehouses. The owners of elevators 
at St. Paul notified the commission that it was not for 
their interest to take out a license for a public warehouse. 
They therefore do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
commission. The Northwestern Elevator Company at 
the Minnesota Transfer requested state weighing and in- 
spection, which was provided. To obtain uniformity of 
inspection at the three terminal points of Minneapolis, 
Duluth and St. Paul, as required by law, demands a most 
careful and exacting service. To obtain this result the 
chief inspector and his deputies have zealously labored, 
and to their efforts is due the perfection of the system. 
Experience has fully vindicated the wisdom of the legis- 
lature in enacting the law. Some amendments are 
needed, which the commission will suggest from time to 
time. 

R. C. Burdick, chief inspector, reports that considera- 
ble difficulty was experienced in bringing about a uni- 
formity in grades. Minneapolis being a manufacturing 


and consequently “sample” market, while Duluth is an 
export and “grade” market, made the problem still more 
difficult. The practice of marketing dirty wheat has 
made extra work for the inspectors, and worked an in- 
justice to the farmer. If it is not abandoned, a special 
remedy must be provided. From Sept. 1 to Dec. 1 the 
department inspected 41,711 cars of spring wheat, 386 
cars of winter wheat and 1,292 cars of other grain, a 
total of 43,389 cars. Of these, 18,669 cars were handled 
in Octobcr and 14,696 in November. During the month 
of August 3,091 cars were inspected, 1,078 at Duluth, 1,-— 
920 at Minneapolis and 93 at St. Paul. During the three 
months of September, October and November receipts 
of wheat by car at Minneapolis were as follows on each 
of the roads: Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 7,190; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, 2,179; Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha, 3,977; St. Paul, Minneapolis & Man- 
itoba, 9,463; Northern Pacific, 2,179. At Duluth: St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, 8.103; Northern Pacific, 
7,145. At St. Paul, on all the roads combined, 1,465. 
The receipts of all other grains were as follows: St. 


Paul, 120; Minneapolis, 1,021; Duluth, 449. The re- 
ceipts and disbursements for the last four months of the 


ee 


year were as follows: 


From the state 


August 1,231 00 5,092 28 
September sa s.6 Secs saan esas we sa a severeres 5,931 28 6,129 O08 
October... ooo ccc c cade wane ec cece Gennccmrns LUA Rene nnn EEy 
November iceman nes oplae casntcene meee 7,933 29 6,02 t 34 

Totals...-..scseeesceececeesseseeceeesees Q2T0BR°74 $24,580 95 
Balance on hand... Racatestesse sate ~ Ae 48 
Deduct fund from state... PRE 

Balance, net gain over all.. <ecelemne $970 25 


The following detailed statement ‘shows earnings and 
expenses for the period: 


I means inspection, w Earnings 
weighing. ———_—_———_———_} Potals 
Aug Sept : Oct. Noy. 
Minneapolisi............| $482} $1,459 $3,634| 2.415 
Minneapolis w... 297| ~ °793| “2/282 = 516 pres 
Duluth i. Ree 220) 2,128) 2,613 2297 7,259 
Duluth w..:..... 199} 1,387 1,610} 1,456) 4,654 
St. Pauli ..... 23 104 166 169 464 
Str Baal wet ecncer eases 7 56 106 77 247 
Totala...... ......-.-| $1,231] $5,931] $10,413] $7,983] $25,509 
Earnings. 
eae Totals. 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Noy. 
Minneapolis i. $1,881} $1,448 $2,100 $1,769) $7,200 
Minneapolis w 694 943) 1,838 1.383 4,855 
Duluth i...... 981 1,849 i 813 1485 6,129 
Duluth w. 805} 1,271 45 106 899} 4,082 
St. Panl i... aS 486 300 *208 268) 1,245 
St. Pauls Wee. ie nesses 261 316 230 218 12026 
Totals..........----.-t $5,092} $6,129 ~ $7,239 $6,024) $24.539 
Total earnings .... Ss Seis Wisin sida <uia deta te ee 509 
Total expenditures... enue 539 
Net Carnin ge... .cc cc os acces cece ee ance <s/es seit ee aE 


REPORTS IN DETAIL. 
A. C. Clausen, chief deputy inspector, reports an “in” 
inspection of 24,998 bushels of wheat and 1,021 of other 
grains; and an “out” inspection of 3,011 cars for October, 
November and December, at Minneapolis. The receipts 
of wheat alore at that point aggregated 7,000 000 bush- 
els—greater by 2,000,000 than the receipts for any pre- 
vious month in its history as a wheat market. Much 
difficulty was experienced at the outset, owing largely 
to hostile feeling on the part of the millers and grain _ 
dealers, but a spirit of confidence and hearty support — 
now prevails. There were 453 appeals from original 
grade, 408 being for a better grade and 45 for a reduction 
of grade. The work of the district being distributed 
over an extensive territory necessitates the employment 
of an increased force. The incoming trains leave the 
loaded cars scattered all over the city. This defect 
could be remedied by proper attention on the part — 
of the railroad companies. The Duluth inspector, John 
Shely, found considerable trouble at the outset, but the © 
elevator and grain men soon fell into line. More com-— 
plaint was made at Duluth concerning dockage than on — 
any other ground. Most of the prominent commission — 
merchants employ private inspectors, and whenever they i 
tind a car they think should grade higher, appeal to the — 
inspector. So far but little fault has been found with 
his decisions. During September, October and Novem. — 
ber 15,248 cars of wheat and 499 of other grains were 
inspected “in.” The “out” shipment amounted to 5,272,- 
716 bushels of wheat, and 51,235 bushels of othe 
grains, in cargoes, and 25 cars of wheat and ning 
other grains. Reinspection was called on 1,094 cars. 
Of these, inspection was sustained on 389, grade was 
changed on 541, and dockage changed on 164. E.S 
Warner, warehouse registrar, calls attention to the fact 
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that owing to a lack of care in framing the grain law, 
there is practically no registration system except at 
Duluth. If properly carried out, the registration system 
would show the exact amount of grain received and 
shipped at each warehouse during the year. C. B. Fraser, 
state weighmaster at Minneapolis, finds that the shipper’s 


weight has as often been over weight as shortage. He 
suggests that shippers put the weight in each car. Dur- 


ing the last four months of 1885 the Minneapolis force 
weighed 24,4504 cars, the fees aggregating $4,890.10 
H. A. Norton, state weighmaster for Duluth, met with 
much opposition at first, but has overcome it all. Dur- 
ing September, October and November he has weighed 
“out”? 5,376,783 bushels, and weighed “in” 16,487 cars. 
The receipts of the department were $4,65404 and the 
disbursements $4,082.30, leaving a balance of $571.84. 
The report closes with a long list of complaints that 
have been received and adjusted by the commission. 


Sitting Bull has sown ten acres to grain this year. 

Dakota is expected to raise 40,000,000 bushels of hard 
wheat this year. 

A larger area of corn has been planted in Central 
Kansas than ever before. 

Chinch bugs have appeared in enormous numbers in 
the wheat fields near Centralia, Ill. 

The average corn crop in this country for the past 
ten years has been 1,558,161,219 bushels. 

The condition of winter wheat in Illinois is reported 
more promising than for any year since 1882. 

It is estimated that 14,000,000 bushels of wheat on the 
Pacific Coast will be carried over into the next crop 
year. ‘ 
Wheat sold lower this year than ever known in May, 
and the question is asked by speculators, when will it 
stop declining ? 

It costs as much to get a bushel of wheat from the 
Red River Valley to St. Paul or Duluth, as from those 
points to Liverpool. 

The export of wheat from San Francisco during the 
month of April amounted to 1,751,525 bushels, and of 
flour, 107,505 barrels. 

A lot of green corn growing at Tampa, Fla., is four- 
teen feet high, says the Tampa 7’rzbune, and all grown 
since the January freeze. 


The spring wheat acreage in this state is 3 per cent. 
arger than last year. The condition is about the aver- 
age of the past five years. 

There has been considerable switching around among 
wheat traders. Many of the old bulls have turned bear, 
and the successful bears turned bull. 

The wheat crop along the Georgia Road in Georgia is 
reported to be almost a total failuré, and what little there 
is has been much damaged by the fly. 

The amount of wheat on passage to the United King- 
dom from Australia at the latest date was 444,000 bush- 
els, against 5,464,000 bushels one year ago. 

The wheat crop in California and in India is pretty 
nearly matured, and in both countries the prospects for 
an abundant harvest are exceptionally yood. 

Latest estimates on the winter wheat crop are 300,600,- 
000 bushels. This is calculated on the basis of recent 
percentages reported to the Agricultural Department. 

The estimated acreage of wheat in the principal wheat 
states is as follows: Minnesota, 3,300,000; Dakota, 
2,500,000; Wisconsin, spring and winter, 1,300,000; Iowa, 
spring and winter, 2,600,000; total, 9,700,000 acres. 


We learn that great difficulty is experienced by the 
local fire insurance agents of this city to place all the 


_insurarice required in Armour, Dole & Co.’s elevator D. 
“The capacity of the elevator proper is 1,800,000 bushels, 


and of the annex, or addition, 1,000,000 bushels. That 
means over $2,000,000 insurance in one spot. Then, too, 
the elevator is situated in the lumber district and that 


is an objection with many of the companies. It was a 
mistake to build so large an elevator, and a second mis- 
take to build it in that locality —Jnvestigator. 


Reports from the great grain belts of Minnesota and 
Dakota are to the effect that the acreage sown to spring 
wheat and flax is about the same as last year. The acre- 
age of corn and oats shows a large increase over that of 
last year, 


The crop prospects in this country at the present time 
are very fair, except in Kansas and Michigan. With 
only moderately favorable conditions it is expected that 
from 400 to 425 million bushels of wheat will be raised, 
as against 357 million bushels last year. 


Shipments of wheat from the northern ports of Russia 
had not commenced up to April 27. The last postal ad- 
vices from Odessa states that prices of wheat are so low 
in the foreign consuming markets as to be quite out of 
proportion to those here, and holders here will not re- 
duce their pretentions, in view of the small stocks, so 
that ia spite of low freights export business is quite im- 
possible. 

The secretary of the State Board of Agriculture has 
prepared a table of statistics showing that 1,201,904 
bushels of wheat of the 8,299,248 bushels produced in 
Illinois in. 1885, May 1, 1886, remained in the bands of 
the producers. This is the smallest number of bushels 
held by producers in any of the preceding five years: 
May 1, 1885, the number of bushels so remaining was 
6,350,202; May 1, 1884, 3,208,368; May 1, 1883, 8,174,634; 
May 1, 1882, 2,924,039. 


The result of the experiments made last year at the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station with differ- 
ent varieties of oats was as follows: White Schoner 
yielded 60 bushels to the acre; Willard’s Hybrid, 56 
bushels; White Australian, 52 bushels; White German, 
52 bushels; Rust Proof,50 bushels; Welcome, 40 bushels; 
Hulless or Bohemian, 35 bushels, etc. The last named 
was the heaviest, weighing 45 pounds to the struck 
bushel; next came Welcome, with 39 pounds; Nation, 
47 pounds; Clydesdale, 36 pounds; Badge Queen and 
Black Russian, each 35 pounds. White German weighed 
only 31 pounds. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ohio Legislature, 
known as House Bill No. 459, for regulating public 
warehouses and the warehousing and inspection of 
grain, which contemplates bringing grain inspection 
under state management, in a manner considered unde- 
sirable to and more or less in conflict with grain trade 
interests at leading centers, and the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce sent to Columbus on yesterday a commit- 
tee to have a conference with the House committee hay- 
ing the matter in charge, the board of directors of the 
Chamber believing the proposed bill should be defeated. 
The following members of the Chamber were chosen to 
goto Columbus: B. W. Wasson, John N. Wooliscroft, 
J. W. Hoyt, William Harvey, Charles H. Lucas —Cin- 
cinnatt Price-Current. 

The recent returns to the Illinois Department of Agri- 
culture concerning the condition and area of the grow- 
ing crop of oats indicate that a large area has been de- 
voted to this crop this season, and that the prospects are 
encouraging for about an average yield per acre. The 
reports received at the Department of Agriculture con- 
cerning oats cover 600 localities in the state. The oat 
crop of the state in 1885 of 114,344,387 bushels was pro- 
duced on 3,159,585 acres. The condition of the growing 
crop May 1,1886, gives encouragement for nearly as 
large a crop this season. In the northern division where 
this crop is grown more extensively than elsewhere in 
the state the area of the late seeding is 3 per cent. larger 
than last season. Inthe southern counties the area is 
about the same as in 1885, while in the central division 
the area is 6 per cent. less than that of the preceding 
crop. 

The members of the New York Produce Exchange 
have had time to read the proposed new by-laws, or 
rather they appointed a committee to stay up Friday 
night and wade through them. Their report Saturday 
morning was made, and quite generally accepted by the 
members that they had been so cut to pieces by the 
Board since they came from the hands of the committee 
that they are worse than the old ones. The discussion 
of the proposed new by-laws became animated as the 
day advanced and their provisions became known, and 
the general sentiment, so far as expressed, was voiced 
by agroup of members who agreed to the suggestion 
of one of their number to “vote down the whole busi- 


ness, and stamp our disapprobation of this persistent 
disregard of members and their rights.” The special 
committee who revised the by-laws were reported late 
Saturday to have decided to issue their report as it was 
submitted to the board, in pamphlet form and distribute 
it among the members, leaving them to say whether that 
or the board’s report shall be accepted.—Commercdal 
Bulletin, May 10, 1886. 


ANOTHER CHICAGO ELEVATOR. 


Baumann & Lotz, architects and engineers, of Chicago 
Ill., will erect a 240,000-bushel elevator for the L. C. 
Huck Maliing Company, on Highteenth street, this city. 
The elevator will be 36x144 feet; it will have four eleva- 
tor legs, with bins, 65 feet high, and there will be two 
cleaners on the floor above bins. The machinery will be 
driven by a 100-horse power Reynoldz-Corliss Engine. 
The entire cost is estimated at about $50,000. Piles for 
the foundation have been driven, and the building is ex- 
pected to be in running order by Aug. 1 next. 


ELEVATOR CHARGES IN MIL- 
WAUKEE. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Conimerce has appointed 
a committee to investigate the matter of storage charges 
on grain in that city and report thereon to the directors 
at a meeting to beheld next month. This action is based 
on a proposal that the board shall use its influence in 
favor of a reduction of those charges to about one-half 
of what they arenow. The present rate of half a cent 
per bushel for every ten days in the summer season is 
claimed to be much higher than necessary, and is detri- 
mental to the interests of the grain trade of that city. It 
is understood that the position is indorsed by a decided 
majority of the membership of the organization. . 

The arguments adduced in favor of the change are 
based on the two facts that the prices of grain are so low 
as to make the storage charges form a larger percentage 
than heretofore and that the costs of handling and trans- 
portation have been reduced to a very great extent with- 
in the last few years. The first-named fact is familiar to 
many who have but a dim appreciation of the second. 
The wheat of the Western states is now sold in England 
for about one-third more than is paid for it to the farmer 
at his country station, while people yet in the trade can 
remember the time when it cost not far from two bushels 
of wheat to pay for the transportation of one bushel to 
Liverpool. The reason for this changed state of things 
is not by any means limited to the reduction of carrying 
charges by land and water, but depends to a large extent 
on the improved facilities offered by land telegraph and 
ocean cables for the transaction of the export business as 
well as to the increased competition among men anxious 
todo it. In former years the exporter figured on a mar- 
gin of eight or ten cents per bushel as not unreasonable 
to cover the risks and delay incident to the operation of 
sending wheat from the West to Europe. But he is now 
content with about one cent in place of ten, and some 
business has been done at even less than that within the 
last few weeks. And the competition has increased 
between cities as well as individuals. It is not many 
years ago that Milwaukee had practically a monopoly of 
the exporting of wheat from the West. But she has 
now fallen far into the rear of not only Chicago and 
Toledo but Duluth, which is working hard for the busi- 
ness, with Minneapolis striving to abolish it by shipping 
flour instead of grain, while scores of little places in the 
interior are trying their best to open up direct communi- 
cation with the Eastern states and with Europe. It is no 
wonder if, under such conditions, the merchants of Mil- 
waukee think it is high time to attempt to prevent a 
further loss of their trade, and deem it wise to begin by 
trying to obtain the means of transacting the business 
more cheaply than heretofore. And they judge rightly 
when they assume that a reduction in the warehouse 
charges for the handling and holding of the grain would 
very much increase their ability to compete successfully 
with their rivals in the trade. Their chances of gaining 
the desired concessions are possibly much greater than 
those which would attend a similar effort by the grain 
merchants of Chicago—as the elevators of that city are 
almost wholly owned by the railroads, and those corpo- 
rations are interested in preserving their carrying trade 
even though to do so would necessitate the lowering of 
the charges for handling at the terminal points of the 
route. Indeed, it is intimated as quite possible that the 
railroad officials are willing to meet the merchants half 
way in the matter, and only want the excuse of a sufficient 
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pressure to justify them in overruling the minor objec- 
tions that may be urged by a few parties claiming that 
they would be injured by the change. The reduction 
would undoubtedly help the carrying interests, not only 
in competing with Duluth for the handling of wheat to 
be transported eastward, but also in the fostering of the 
flour manufacturers of the city, which are now suffering 
from competition with the mills around the Falls of St 
Anthony.—Tribune. 


OUR DULUTH LETTER. 


‘The transactions onthe Board of Trade the past month | 


have been excessively small; the trading has been mos t- 
ly in changing May over to June, and the deliveries on 
the 1st inst. therefore were not as large as was expected. 

The continuei decline in the market has compelled 
the few “grangers” who were “hanging on” to close vut. 

The firm feeling that prevailed when last I wrote you 
did not last long; it went as high as 87\yc. for June, a 
rise of 43 from the lowest point; it then steadily declined 
to 8314-0n the Sth inst, when it broke badly, reaching 
79% to-day, closing at 8014. 

Receipts averaged 100 cars per day the first half of the 
month, and about fifty for the latter half. Some 400,000 
bushels have loaded and cleared for Buffalo and Montreal. 

Charters for about 2,000,000 bushels have been made at 
316 and 8c. to Buffalo. 32 

Stock in store to-day, 7,288,829 bushels wheat; expect 
it to decrease rapidly now. 

The Northwestern Fire Insurance Co., of Duluth, has 
been incorporated with a paid in capital of $100,000. 
The directors are A.S. Chase, A. L. Ordean, D. G. Cash, 
D. G. Cutter, H. A. Smith, H. M. Peyton, H. R. Mac- 
farlane, C. H. Graves, W. R. Stone, J. H. Upham, and 
M. J. Forbes, all men of A 1 financial standing and repu- 
tation. For the first year they propose to confine them- 
selves to Minnesota risks. 

Hooker, Crittenden & Co. have paid in cash all claims 
against them, and have discontinued their house here. 
Mr. W.'T. Hooker has resumed business on his own ac- 
count. 

At a meeting of the creditors of the Lenham Elevator 
Co. it was shown that their liabilities were $350,000, and 
assets $275,000; all the latter was handed over to the 
secured creditors. The unsecured creditors are mostly 
Duluth and Chicago houses. 

A firm who are now operating a large flour mill at 
Brainerd, Minn., are seriously contemplating moving 
their mill to Daluth. They want Duluth parties to take 
about $20,000 worth of stock in the concern. They will 
have no trouble in getting this amount. The mill will 
have a capacity of about 400 barrels per day. 

The grain commission firm of Baily & Frazee have 
dissolved both going out of the business. 

PROBUS. 

Duluth, May 11, 1886. 


A MUTUAL ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


About eighty grain buyers doing business on the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island Railroad in Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, held a meeting in St. Joseph for the purpose of 
organizing a Grain Merchants’ Insurance Association. 
Mr. C. W. Wyndham, of Glenville, was secretary of the 
meeting. R W. Oliver, of Hastings, C. W. Wyndham, 
Glenville, and Marion Hart, Edgar, represented the state 
of Nebraska. The object of the association is for the 
mutual protection of the grain merchants. Among other 
things the association proposes to do its own insurance 
business. In the event that an elevator belonging to any 
member of the association, in either Kansas or Nebraska, 
is destroyed by fire, an assessment will be made upon all 
of the members of the association to pay the loss. They 
claim that by doing their insurance in this way it 
will not cost more than one-fifth as much as it does now 
by paying premiums to regularly incorporated insurance 
companies. The secretary is the only salaried officer 
of the association. 


FORTY RODS ENOUGH. 


A New Yorker who was traveling in Maryland came 
across a big dry ditch about forty rods long in the out- 
skirts of a town, and naturally inquired what it was in- 
tended for. 

““A canal,”? was the answer. 

“Why wasn’t it finished ?” 

“No need of it. By the time they had dug this far 
the company was consolidated with a railroad, the sub- 
scriptions were all in, the stockholders frozen out, and 
the leading men ready for a year’s pleasure trip to 
Europe.— Wall Street News. 
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Advices from France and Germany report a favorable 
outlook for fall-sown grain, owing to the warm weather. 


New Zealand’s area in grain shows a reduction of 10 
per cent. this year, and in yield a reduction of 10 to 30 per 
cent. 


It is estimated that the next wheat crop of India will 
be about 216,000,000 bushels, or 24,000,000 bushels less 
that last year. 


The London Corn Trade Association is about to be 
registered as a limited liability company, says the Lon- 
don Miller for April. 


A summary from fifty-nine English provincial wheat 
markets for the first week in May quotes dearer, 5; 
steady, 19; quiet, 830; cheaper, 5. 

Drakeford & Co., grain merchants of Liverpool, Eng., 
have failed with liabilities estimated between $45,000 
and $50,000; assets, about $10,000. 


The quantity of grain exported from Roumania the 
past year amounted to 1,526,406 tons, which is considera- 
bly more than the average for the last ten years. 


The last wheat crop of Austria was 7,400,000 bushels. 
The home requirements are estimated at 6,400,000 bush- 
els, leaving an export surplus of 1,000,000 bushels. 


Schumacher & Schult, rice merchants of London, Eng., 
have failed with £183,000 liabilities, and no assets of 
value. The failure was due to the falling market. 


The imports of grain into France from Jan. 1 to March 
15, 1886, amounted to 3,816,006 hectoliters, against 11,- 
207,000 hectoliters during the same period of last year. 


Europe received 895,000 quarters of wheat from the 
United States from Aug. 1, 1885, to April 17, 1886 
against 2,416,000 quarters during the same time in 1884-5 


The stock of old wheat in France is light. Large 
wheat purchases have been made for South French ports 
in Southern Russia. France has doubled the import duty 
on oats. 


A continental authority has counted the grain kernels 
in a litre =61.028 cubic inches, or 1.761 imperial pints, 
and finds there are 21,700 wheat kernels; in rye, 28,000; 
in barley, 18,100; and in oats, 12,500. 


The French Parliamentary Committee on Customs has 
recommended the raising of the import duty on oats 
from 16 cents to 32 cents per hundredweight; on corn the 
wy. is proposed to be raised to 60 cents per hundred 
<ilos. 

The export of wheat from Australia to Great Britain 
for the first three months of the year were 352,000 bush- 
els, against 4,824,000 bushels for the corresponding period 
last year. The shipments of flour were 600 tons, against 
1,400 tons in 1885. 


During the ten years from 1875 to 1885 the imports of 
flour into the United Kingdom increased from 6,000,000 
hundredweight to 15,000,000 hundredweight. Of these 
the United States sent 2,200,000 hundredweight in 1875 
and 10,300,000 hundredweight in 1885. 


Millis Coventry, until a few months ago the senior 
partner of the firm Coventry, Shepperd & Co., of Lon- 
don, Eng., died March 14 at the age of 85 years. For 
nearly 60 years he attended Mark Lane market, a fact 
paige had earned him the title of “the father of Mark 

ane.” 


South Australian harvest returns show that last year 
1,950,000 acres were sown with wheat, being 17,000 acres 
more than the preceding season. Of this quantity 320,- 
000 acres were not reaped, reducing the area actually 
harvested to 1,620,000 acres. The estimated average 
yield was 3 bushels 10 pounds, which would make the 
total production of the crop 5,161,666 bushels. 


On March 29 last part of the fifth floor in C. Ling’s 
warehouse at Carlisle, Eng., gave way under the weight 
of 80 tons of oats stored in sacks, and crushing through 
the fourth and third floor, on which similar quantities of 
grain were stored, the combined debris of three floors 
landed upon the second floor. A man working on this 
floor had both his legs broken by the falling mass. 


The effect of the high import duty on grain in Ger- 
many has been a marked decrease in the imports of 
cerea!s into that country. Only 476,600 meter hundred- 
weight of dutiable wheat was imported during the month 
of January last, against 2,120,121 meter hundredweight 
in January, 1886. The quantity of rye imported during 
January was 338,439 hundredweight, against 1,124,046 
hundredweight the same month last year. -The imports 
of wheat, rye, barley, and oats combined for the periods 
mentioned were 1,407,210 meter hundredweight+ and 
4,047,731 meter hundredweight respectively. 


An interesting paper was recently read at “entra 
Music Hall, this city, in which it was shown at the hand 
of history that canals were dug on the Isthmus of Suez 
thousands of years before De Lesseps concelved his 
project of connecting the Mediterranean with the Red 
Sea. Canalization in Egypt was commenced while the 
Israelites were yet in Egypt, and probably formed part 
of the hard labor which resulted in the Moxa But 
the old Egyptians not being a maritime people, canali- 
zation proved different purposes from what the modern 
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Suez Canal is used for, viz., to fertilize a portion of the 
desert, to facilitate the maintenance of fortresses on the 
exposed frontier, and to form a protection against the 
depredations of the Bedouins. The first canal, which 
was excavated at least as early as the time of Rameses 
the Great, was still further extended by Pharauh Necho 
in the fifth or sixth century before the Christian era. 
He projected also a ship canal connecting the Nile with 
the Red Sea, but was deterred by an oracle from com- 
pleting it. Later, under the Greek dynasty (B. C. 250), 
this waterway was completed and deepened upon such 
a scale that large vessels could enter the -Nile from the 
Mediterranean and sail into the Gulf of Suez without 
difficulty. This canal was used for 350 years. Siace 


that time the canals have been altogether neglected, — 


though their course can yet be traced through the desert, 
and have been to some extent utilized for the construc- 
tion of the ship canal of De Lesseps. Thus the canaliza- 
tion of the isthmus is no new project. It was commenced 
more than 3,000 years ago, and over 2,000 years have 
elapsed since it was completed from sea to sea. 


WHEAT IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Something of a sensation in milling circles was 
created in Minneapolis on May 13 by the fact that the 
wheat reported in store in this city, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce, is some 1,500,000 bushels short 
of the actual amount contained inthe elevators. The 
total amount in store May 10 was, according to the 
Chamber of Commerce, 4,516,074 bushels, adding to 
which 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 bushels, of whose existence 
the Miller claims to have an indisputable proof, gives 
the total amount in elevators now nearly 7,000,000 
bushels. St. Paul has 900,000 bushels on hand and 
Duluth 7,238,829 bushels in store and afloat. The news 
has caused a deluge of telegrams from foreign firms to- 
day, the price of wheat being intimately connected with 
the visible supply. ; 

Upon this subject E. Zeidler, general manager of the - 
“Columbia Mill,” said: ‘There is no doubt that there 
are from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bushels more wheat stored 
here in the elevators than reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The statement is correct and there is no 
doubt about it. We went over the official figures of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and our figures show about 
1,700,000 more wheat stored here, without figuring on 
what is in store in the private mill elevators.” 

E. B. Andrews said: “I understood some time ago 
there was more wheat stored in the elevators here than 
was reported. I would not wish to be quoted as saying 
that this is the case now, for I am not posted in the 
matter.” 

Secretary Sturtevant, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
said: “I am confident the reports of the elevators are 
correct‘and honest. Ican conceive of no object they 
would have in misrepresenting matters, for they could 
easily be detected, and that would forfeit their rights on 
*Change. There are three elevators in the city not 
classed as regular, and they are not included in the re- 
ports, but their total capacity is but 250,000 bushels, and 
at the present time they haven’t over 100,000. The 
statement made by the elevator company-I will vouch 
for ascorrect. They would not make a false statement.’ 

It is probable that with the close of the present crop 
year the Minneapolis Millers’ Association will cease to 
exist in its present form, A prominent member said 
that there would probably be important changes in the 
organization this fall. The association was formed for 
the purpose of obtaining supplies of wheat on an equit- 
able basis and to prevent ruinous competition between 
individual millers. Another reason which has led the 
millers to abandon the association is that there has been 
a constant warfare waged against it by the farmers of 
the Northwest. The millers say now that they have be- 
come tired of being abused, they are willing to allow the 
farmers to dispose of their wheat to other buyers as best 
they can and try the experiment. The association was 
incorporated Sept. 7, 1875, with $62,000 capital. This 
amount has never been increased. Of the twenty-three 
flouring mills in Minneapolis, fifteen belong to the 
association. The business of the association is ve 
complicated and requires a large clerical force. All 
purchases are made through the general manager, and 
no individual member is allowed to go on ’Change and 
buy wheat on his own account without reporting to the 
association. Assessments for purchases are made ac- 
cording to the number of “runs” of stone each mill con- 
tains. The combined capacity of the association mills 
is 622 “runs” of forty barrels to the “run,”’ a total of 24,- 
880 barrels aday. A minimum assessment is $50, while 
as high as $450 a “run” has been assessed in a single day. 
During the heavy movement of the crop the members 
are often drawn upon to the extent of $200,000 and even 
$250,000 a day. More than $1,000,000 a week has been 
sent out for wheat purchases for a month at a 
stretch. The total amount of money paid into the asso- 
ciation last year was nearly $20,000,000. It has now 
been practically decided to abandon all country buying 
and dispense with all agents, and to make their 
purchases on the open board in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, or in any other way which will prove most profit- 
able. A general office will be maintained in Minneap- 
olis, and General Manager Hiland will doubtless con- 
tinue to make purchases for account of the association 
as in the past. But there will be no attempt to control _ 
the wheat trade of the Northwest nor to engage in buy- ; 
ing from first hands as heretofore. Last year the asso- 
ciation handled 62 per cent. of the total ae 
Minneapolis, equal to about 21,000,000 bushels. The re- 
maining 12,000,000 were handled by commission men. © 
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The New York State Assembly has appointed a com- 
mittee of eight to consult with a like committee to be 
appointed by Congress, in regard to the maintenance of 
the Erie Canal. 


The old plan to connect the Ohio River with Lake 
Erie has been renewed by Congressman White’s propo- 
sition to build a ship canal from Franklin, on the Alle- 
ghany River, to Lake Erie, The advantages of such a 
water line are claimed to be great, 


Persons best qualified to judge say that there is no 
chance for the passage through Congress of the bill for 
the enlargement of the Erie Canal, and there is an im- 
pression as if the bill was merely originated for the 

urpose of preventing action in the matter by the New 
Vork State Legislature so as to leave the important 
waterway without any improvement, to the benefit of 
railroad competition. 


There is a movement on foot among business men at 
Little Rock, Ark., for the permanent improvement of 
the Arkansas River from the above city toits mouth. 
The plan is to give the river a depth of six feet at low 
water in a channel 200 feet wide. The cost of the work 
is estimated at $2,500,000, and $250,000 has been asked 
from Congress for the year commencing July 1 next. 
The Little Rock Board of Trade is taking a lively inter- 
or inthe matter, and is pushing the project energetic- 
ally. 


The quantity of grain that passed through the 
Welland Canal in 1885 from United States ports 
to United States ports was 117,346 tons, com 
pared with 104,537 tons in 1884. The quantity of 

ain that passed down the Welland and St. Lawrence 

anals from ports west of Port Colborne for Montreal 
was only 96,569 tons against 142,194 tons in 1884, 186,814 
tons in 1883, and 332,806 tons in 1880. All the statistics 

o to show that the traffic formerly carried by the St. 

awrence navigation is being diverted to other routes 
by railways and the Erie Canal, The quantity of freight 

assed westward through the canals from Montreal has 
Ea aased from 87,190 tons in 1881 to 16,155 in 1885. In 
1882 the grain carried to Montreal by the Grend Trunk 
and the Canadian Pacific Railways was 75,026 tons, and 
by canals 230,055, In 1885 these figures were almost 
reversed, the quantity arriving by rail at Montreal being 
160,821 and by canal 134,824. Railway traffic has in- 
creased as steadily as canal traffic has declined. Returns 
of the New York canals also show that the proportion of 
freight by the railway as against the canals continued to 
increase.—Marine Record. 


The enthusiasm of the Canadian merchants over the 
reat reduction of tollson the Welland and Luachine 
Canals is not surprising. It lessens the rate from 
eighteen and thirteen cents to two cents a ton for both 
through and local freight, and Montreal people think 
that this will enable them to successfully compete with 
the Erie Canal, and to wrest from this country the grain 
carrying trade from the West. Canadians have a settled 
conviction that the St. Lawrence is the great natural 
route to Europe for three-quarters of our continent, and 
for more than a generation they have been persistently 
bettering its condition; they have increased the depth of 
its channel from ten fect to twenty-five feet between 
Montreal and Quebec, and are now pluckily deepening 
it between two and three feet more. With this done, 
with a wharfage front of over four miles, with two great 
systems of railways connecting with the interior, with 
canal rates little more than nominal, and with the largest 
ocean steamers brought up 250 miles above salt water 
and nearer to the great provision areas than is possible 
in any other seaport, Montreal isa rival that our own 
business men need to watch with jealous scrutiny.—Zw- 
change. } 

M. de Lesseps must possess a most happy tempera- 
ment. The cheerfulness with which he utters prepos- 
terous allegations about the Panama Canal, in face of the 
intelligence of the whole world, is amusing and amaz- 
ing. He still snaps his fingers and joyously alleges that 
the original estimate of $220,000,000 will “nearly” suffice 
to finish the canal, when he knows, and he knows that the 
world knows, that four-fifths of the money has already 
been spent, and not more than one-cighth of the work is 
done. He airily disposes of the tumultuous Chagres 
River by declaring that he has “changed the whole 
course of the river and made it run on the other side of 
the mountain altogether;’’ while everybody knows that 
he has done no such thing; that the Chagres bounds 
down its old accustomed channel, and that it will be a 
perpetual menace to any canal, unless it shall be put in 
shackles and led aside at a cost of $100,000,000 addition- 
al. The “distinguished inventor’’—and he certainly de- 
serves the title—alleges that “the worst of the excavating 
has been finished,” when it is notorious that the rock- 
cutting has scarcely been scratched ; and that at the pres- 
ent rate ef excavating the whole work will be finished in 
1889, when according to his own figures if the present 
rate were doubled it would still take twelve years. It 
looks as if this remarkable man were either insane or 
else suffering a mental impairment on account of age, 
which amounts to the same thing. His history, his 

‘years, his ability, and his courage entitle him to sym- 
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pathy; but hundreds of millions are no joke, and he can 
not be permitted to bamboozle the world without re- 
monstrance.—London Truth. 


According to the canal’ statistics just laid before the 
Canadian Parliament, there was a decrease of $11,141, or 
about 344 per cent., last yearin the revenue from canal 
tolls. The greatest decrease was on the Welland Canal, 
amounting to $8,225, the St. Lawrence, New Castle, and 
Rideau showing slight increases in receipts. Includiag 
rebates, the total decrease in canal revenue was $27,093. 
In accordance with the request of shippers of Montreal 
grain tolls on the St. Lawrence and Welland Canals had 
been reduced to 2 cents per ton from July 1 to the end of 
the season. But the expectations of those who advocated 
such a reduction were not realized, the quantity of grain 
that passed through these canals bound to Montreal being 
much less in 1885 than in any of the preceding six years. 
This would confirm the view held by the commissioner 
that reduced tolls, so far from influencing the course of 
the traffic, only involve a loss ofrevenue. The quantity 
of grain that passed through the Welland Canal in 1885 
from United States ports to United States ports was 117,- 
346 tons, compared with 104,537 tons in 1884, whereas 
the quantity of grain that passed down the Welland and 
St. Lawrence Canals from ports west of Port Colborne 
for Montreal was only 96,569 tons, against 142,194 tons 
in 1884, 186,814 tons in 1888, and 332,806 tons in 1880. 
Allthe statistics go to show that the traffic formerly car- 
ried by the St. Lawrence navigation is being divertad to 
other routes by railways and the Erie Canal. In 1882 
the grain carried to Montreal by the Grand Trunk and 
the Canadian Pacific Railways was 75,026 tons, and by 
canal 230,055. In 1885 these figures were almost re- 
versed, the quantity arriving by rail at Montreal being 
160,821, and by canal 134,824. Railway traffic has in- 
creased as steadily as canal traffic has declined. Returns 
of New York canals also show that the proportion of 
freight carried by the railways as ‘against canals con- 
tinues to increase. 
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Vesselmen do not anticipate any serious losses this 
season from railroad wars. 


The first cargo of wheat, 30,000 bushels, this season, 
cleared from Duluth on May 5. 


There are prospects for a busy season for the grain 
carrying trade all along the lakes. 


The estimated quantity of grain and flour afloat on the 
lakes April 29 was equal to about 7,000,000 bushels. 


The stock of wheat in Duluth on May 7 was about 
7,000,000 in excess of that engaged to be loaded in ves- 
sels. 


An order in council at Ottawa, Ont., has been passed 
reducing the toll on grain shipped through by canal to 
Montreal to two cents per ton. 


The total vessel capacity chartered at Milwaukee for 
lower lake ports before the opening of navigation was 
586,500 bushels for wheat and 49,000 bushels for barley. 


The steamer Siberia, with a cargo of 60,000 bushels of 
wheat from Port Huron, was the first grain vessel that 
reached Buffalo this season. She arrived there on 
April 17. 

The steamer Calumet, from Chicago, reached Buffalo 
on April 25, being the first of the Lake Michigan fleet to 
arrive there this season, and having made the trip in six 
days and six hours. 

The grain receipts at Buffalo, since the resumption of 
navigation up to May 5, amounted to 5,550,000 bushels, 
of which quantity over 1,150,000 bushels have been 
shipped East by canal. 


Many of the grain vessels from Lake Michigan are 
overrunning their bills of lading at Buffalo. This is, no 
doubt, mostly owing to the accumulation of slight damp. 
ness during the time the cargoes were held. 


It is anticipated by grain merchants that the vast 
amount of grain accumulated at Buffalo and along the 
line of the Erie Canal, will result ina tumble in grain 
quotations and a break in rail freight rates. 


The exports of flour trom Boston to Great Britain con- 
tinues quite remarkable, and since the first of Sep- 
tember have aggregated 1,098,050 barrels, against 681,004 
barrels from New York during the same time. In fact, 
the shipments of flour from Boston exceed all the other 
ports of the Atlantic. 

The Bich of wheat from the Atlantic ports from 
Anig. 1, 1885, to April 17, 1886, to the United Kingdom 
were 1,45 £500, uarters, against 3,041,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1884-5. The exports from the Pacific 
ports during the same time were 2,191,000 quarters, 
against 2,981,000 quarters in 1884-5. 

The Chicago’Grain Trimmers’ Union has established 
a boycott against the Lehigh Valley Line of steamboats 
for refusing to"pay the $1.50 per 1,000 bushels asked for 
by the trimmers. ‘T’he managers of the above lineclaim 
that they have a contract with two “boss” trimmers to 
do the work for 75 cents per 1,000 bushels, and that the 


other lines have the same rate. The boycotted line is 
employing non-union trimmers, and the union men have 
not interfered so far with the new gang. 


The season of navigation opened under very promis- 
ing auspices at Montreal, Can. The freight rates on 
grain are 2s 9d to Liverpool, and 3sto London, Glasgow, 
and other British ports. More than 1,000,000 bushels of 
grain have so far been received from lake ports, most of 
the receipts being of American production. 


The exports of wheat from the Atlantic ports during 
the first four months of 1886 show a falling off of about 
4,000,000 bushels compared with last year. Compari- 
sons for the eight months ended April 30 show a falling 
off this year of 21,000,000 bushels of wheat, and an in- 
crease of 9,000,000 bushels of corn. The flour exported 
during the same period this season was 1,750,000 barrels 
less than last year. 


The Buffalo insurance companies have been making 
efforts of late to force the Boston Marine Insurance 
Company into the hull pool they have formed. It is 
understood that the Buffalo conipanies will take risks 
at current rates provided the hull property is covered 
exclusively by the companies inside the ring. This move 
is calculated to drive the Boston company off the lakes. 
Chicago vessel owners do not look upon it with much 
sympathy, anticipating nothing but trouble and an end- 
less war of rates. Many think that the Boston company 
has good grounds for legal redress against the Buffalo 
pool, trying to enforce their programme by coercive 
measures. 

The large grain fleet that sailed from Chicago at the 
opening of navigation included 48 propellers and 100 
schooners, carrying in all 6,462,000 bushels of grain. 
The following table shows the port of destination, num- 
ber and kind of vessels, and number of bushels of grain: 


= 

Props. | Schrs. | Wheat, Corn, Total, 

bu. ul. bu. 

Buffaloss:2...:3s<6 45 57| 1,655,000] 3,034,000] 4,689,000 
Ogdensburg........ 3 8 80,000) 311,000 1,000 
OSWOROs siencwoniaeesi| serie ne 1 eee a 36,000 36,000 
Kingston sas on cs |esen=c 9) 149,000 78,000) 227,000 
Sandusky... ae 4] > 102,000)... ..07.. 102,000 
Sarnia i! Ri Wencteisiaae 90,000 90,000 
Seeeuiees ADIT tindeeies 431,000} 431,000 
Motel esx cise. 49) 100} 1,986,000) 3,980,000} 6,066,000 


The above table does not include oats and flaxseed 
shipped to Buffalo, amounting to 400,000 odd bushels. 


The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters on May 1 
adopted the following schedule of cargo rates for May: 


To ports on— Per $100 
PG i OMNELC I iin oe rote crmiotctetedes niol seine) ete o's ete pictap| thers tie's'ols/<iain alate ats $ .25 
MAK OMS DOLION A= tacslssinctenbterrest rice ner alec aer malraice tarvaseleetesnan 40 
AKG EMT OM, OALDIAR on comeyrniceis cece cc ntadcest is neice sereieturocte -30 
Detroit River Soiree Oe 
Georgian Bay. .40 
Lake Erio..... -40 
Lake Ontario che 265 
Ogdensburg....... #023600 
MONITOR ec churcaceupirdeins oxemen sieltata ce eta sities clase rie baclelcejeta ale -90 


This reduction was made partly because it was neces- 
sary to du so and partly because May is generally less 
stormy than April. The fact is that an insurance firm 
has been canvassing shippers with a view to contracting 
for almost all of the cargo insurance that may be done in 
Chicago this season. 


THE GROWTH OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The material growth of the United States is unex- 
ampled in the history of national development. The 
extent of the original thirteen States was 335,090 square 
miles, and the number of inhabitants in 1700 was 3,900,- 
000. The present area of the United States is 3,600,000 
square miles, and the population, which in 1880 num- 
bered more than 50,000,000, is now estimated at 55,000,- 
000. In 1880 the resources of the United States were 
valued as follows: 
AOPICUMUTGD woes kneee cases = 
Manufactures.............. 


Total industrial products .... Ad 
Real and personal property................ » 


..$ 2,625;000,000 
.. 4,440,000,000 
es .. 10,020,000,000 
teseeees 49,250,000,000 

The significance of these statistics may be impressively 
illustrated by a comparison. The area of England is 
50,000 square miles, and of Great Britain 89,650 square 
miles. In 1880 the population of Great Britain, which 
at the beginning of the century was less than 11,000,000, 
was 29,700,000. The wealth of the United Kingdom in 
1880 is exhibited by the following table: 


UNOVICTIIGURO ns cuvette seinecteete ct cis'e sid soldi, mae te tera -$ 1,200,000,000 
Manufacture dia. osc sees desde sisen teres watson Wier stursie a dette 3,790,000,000 
Aggregate industrial values... ... .....ceeeee ne eeeeeee 10,120,000,000 
Capital and income,....... 20... :ssecseecree cee cece ce 44,800,000,000 


A RURAL INTERVIEW. 


“Why, good gracious, Daringer, you look as if you had 
been shot through a grain elevator.” 

“T was out in the country, Bromley, arranging for sum- 
mer boarding.” 

“Well, but what happened to you ?” 

“T_T was interviewed.” 

“Interviewed! By a reporter?” 

“No.”? 

“A slugger, then?” 

‘No, By farmer Watson’s bull.”—Philadelphia Call. 
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Vincennes, Ind., is s id to be afflicted with bucket 
shops. 

Missouri corn sells at Fresno, Cal, at forty cents a 
bushel. 

Hahne Bros., grain dealers, Schaller, Iowa, have dis- 
solved. 

Two new elevators will be built at Webster, Dak., this 
season. 

John Thode & Bro.,, grain dealers, Peoria, Ill., have 
dissolved. 

It has been proposed to build a large grain warehouse 
at Antioch, Cal. 

Farmers have raised $5,000 to build an elevator at 
Aberdeen, Dak. 

Ohwer Bros., hay aud grain dealers of Camp Point, 
Ill., have dissolved. 

The stock of flour in store in Chicago is the smallest 
since Nov. 1, 18 5. 

A starch factory is to be established at Kingman, Kan., 
which will cost $4,000. 

The town of Hickman, Neb., has five grain merchants 
and two large elevators. 

The Van Dusen Company is about building a large 
elevator at Ordway, Dak. 

Eakin, Cheek & Co. succeed Eakin & Co., grain dcal- 
ers, at Chat'anooga, Tenn. 

A. Wes'man & Co. succeed 8. H. Hastings & Co., 
grain dealers, Denver, Col. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Railroad Elevator Company is to 
have a new $40,000 elevator. 

A line of elevators is to be built along the railroad in 
Lac Qui Parle county, Minn. 

Walker, Spear & Co., grain commission merchants, 
Toledo, Ohio, have dissolved. 

McClellan & Clayton, hay, grain, and coal dealers of 
Greeley, Col., have dissolved. 

Thomas Dufresne & Co., grain dealers, Yamachiche, 
Quebec, Canada, have assigned. 

The business. men of Clearwater, Minn., have taken 
steps to form a Board of Trade. 

Farmers in Southern Nebraska are selling their corn 
in the field for ten cents a bushel. 

McCarthy, Williams & Co. succeed Williams & Co., 
grain dealers, at Nashville, Tenn 

Last year Chicago received 182,200,000 bushels of 
wheat against 187,200,000 bushels in 1884. 

The year’s grain receipts at Chicago amounted to 182,- 
200,000 bushels, a decrease of 5,000,000 bushels. 

A large new elevator will soon be erected at Arapahoe, 
Neb.; that place will then have three elevators. 

A. Westman has sold his interest in the firm of West- 
man & Ballard, grain dealers, Black Hawk, Col. 

Ph. Altpeter, Milwaukee, Wis., will enlarge his malt 
house by an elevator of 50,000 bushels’ capacity. 

P. Bauer, of Burlington, Iowa, has bought the brewery 
of Henry Danner, at Jamestown, Dak., for $21,000. 

The Hastings Malting Company, Hastings, Minn., 
closed its malt house May 18 until after the harvest. 

The stock of flour at Duluth last week was estimated 
at 80,000 barrels, against 10,000 barrels at the same time 
last year. 

The brewers of San Francisco, Cal., have organized the 
California Brewing Association, with Charles E. Hanson 
as president. 

The stock of flour in Minneapolis, Minn., last week 
was reported at 150,000 barrels, against 50,000 barrels 
one year ago. 

Brown county, Dak., has twenty-two elevators and 
twenty-four warehouses, with a capacity for holding 
634,000 bushels. 

Jerome Swart, of Winona, Minn., went on May 10 to 
Frontenac, same state, to take charge of the grain house 
of H. J. O’ Neill. 

Over 400,000,000 bushels of flaxseed were handled in 
Chicago last year, of which the oil mills in the city used 
1,000,000 bushels. 

Minneapolis-parties have been reported as making ef.- 
forts to buy the farmers’ warehouse recently built at 
Belle Plaine, Minn. 

Charters & Miller, dealers in grain, lumber, and coal, 
of Hollenberg, Kan., are putting up a 15,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Severance, Kan. 

Milmine, Bodman & Co., of Chicago, IIl., estimate that 
30,000,000 bushels of old wheat in store will be carried 
over into the new crop year. 


Samuel Pense, a grain dealer of Anderson, Ind., has 
sued W. C. Fleming, editor of the Review-Democrat, of 
the same place, for libel; the paper having charged Mr. 
Pense with attempt to blackmail his partner, B. B. Camp- 


SS 


bell. The case will come up at the June term of the 
Circuit Court. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company will erect a 
grain elevator at Perth Amboy, N J. J. Donnelly, Su- 
perintendent, Perth Amboy. ; 

Seth J. Conly & Co., flour and grain commission mer- 
chants, at Philadelphia, Pa., have dissolved, and are suc- 
ceeded by Charles C. Norris. 

W. Hunter bas retired from the firm of Hunter Bros., 
grain shippers, St. Louis, Mo. John & E. O. Hunter 
continue under the same style. 

H. A. Hawkins is at Syracuse, N. Y., changing the 
“old brewery” of the Greenway Brewing Company into 
a storehouse for barley and malt. 

About 70,000 bushels steamer mixed corn in various 
Brooklyn stores was posted as ‘‘out of condition” at the 
New York Produce Exchange May 1. 

John Hurd’s elevator at Bridgeport, Conn., has passed 
into the possession of Capt. William M. Terry and Geo. 
Munger, who will conduct the business on a partner- 
ship. 

The Morse Engineering Co. report the sale of a 20- 
horse power Atlas Engine and Boiler, complete outfit, to 
Charters & Miller, for their new elevator at Severance, 
Kan. - 


The Matteson Elevator Company, at Matteson, IIL, 
was incorporated May 11. The capital stock is $10,000, 
and the incorporators are C, W. Johnson, J. H. Reynolds, 
and L. M. Johnson. 


The Morse Engineering Co. will furnish the steam 
power for the new elevator of Smith, Prince & Co., at 
Jamestown, Kan., consisting of a 25-horse power Atlas 
Engine with steam boiler and all accessories. 


The firm of Hunter Bros., of St. Louis, Mo., was dis- 
solved May 1,1886. W.W. Hunter has concentrated his 
business interests in his own name, with general offices 
in Chicago, I]l., and will deal in mill feed and grain. 


The old grain commission house of Tyson Bros., at 
Baltimore, Md., has made an assignment to Harry A. 
Parr. The liabilities are somewhere near $200,000; as- 
sets not known. Thefirm did a heavy shipping busi- 
ness to Europe. 


The receipts of corn at Chicago Jan. 1 to May 8 
amounted to 15,503,000 bushels, against 19,604,000 for the 
same period last-year. The shipments during the same 
period were 12,436,000 bushels this year and 15,494,000 
bushels last year. 


The Mescoutah (Ill.) Brewing Company was incorpo- 
rated May 10, with a capital stock of $10,000 in 200 
shares of $50 each. The incorporators are William 
Koehler, Adam Funk, Henry Wuench, Emil Glassen, 
Louis Guth and George Meyer. 


Baumann & Lotz, architects and engineers, this city, 
are furnishing plans for an elevator which is to be built 
for the F. Schumacher Milling Company at Akron, Ohio, 
to take the place of the one that was burned some time 
ago during the great oatmeal mills fire. 


The co-partnership heretofore existing between W. W. 
Hunter, of Chicago, Il, and John A. Hunter, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has expired. The last named, together with 
E. O. Hunter, will continue the business at St. Louis as 
shipping and commission merchants in grain, mill feed, 
etc., under the firm name of Hunter Bros. 


Recent reports from N. H. Warren’s elevator system 
in Nebraska, numbering twenty-five in all, were to the 
effect that the bins had about been swept clean of wheat, 
and that for the first time formany years not a single 
carload of wheat was coming in from the country. 


A sum of $5,000 having been subscribed for the new 
farmers’ elevatcr at Ardoch, Dak., work is to be com- 
menced atonce, It has been decided to build a cribbed 
house of 20,000 bushels’ capacity equipped with horse 
power. P. Mulloy is the secretary of the association. 

H. L. Loucks, president of the Dakota Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, correcting a recent statement of J. W. Bennct, in 
the Pioneer Press that “the Farmers’ Alliance in Dakota 
only own seven elevators and three warehouses,” claims 
that the farmers’ clubs and alliances are operating over 
thirty-five elevators in Dakota. 


Lawson Sibley’s grain business at Springfield, Mass., 
will be continued under the firm of Sibley & Moore. It 
was one of the oldest in the city, and twenty years ago, 
under the title of Sibley & Rathbun, was known all over 
that section. Mr. Sibley has been carrying on his trade 
alone for the past ten years or more. Y.E. Moore, the 
junior partner in the new firm, has for some time been 
prominently engaged in the grain trade in Springfield. 

Quite a complicated case came up in the District Court 
at Lawrence, Kan.,on May 10. Three years ago C. C. 
Blake, the Kansas weather prophet, was living in Chi- 
cago, and was operating on the Board of Trade. He 
gave the commission house of D. R. Francis & Co., St. 
Louis, his note for $5,000 on an “option deal.” The 
houses is now trying to collect the note, which Blake re- 


fuses to pay, stating that it is a gambling debt and can: 


not be collected. 


On Saturday, April 24, it became known in Minneapo- 
lis business circles that H. W. Holmes, the junior mem- 
ber of Sidle-Fletcher-Holmes Milling Company, had 
lost about $100,000 on “long wheat,” bought at Chicago 
at the time the recent decline set in. Before it-was gen- 
erally known that Mr. Holmes was in trouble, his wheat, 
not exceeding 1,000,000 bushels, was closed out through 
the aid of some friends of his. The wild rumors started 


by unscrupulous parties concerning the matter, one of: 


which was that the Minneapolis Millers’ Association 


was involved to the extent of $2,000,000, were found to 
be baseless. Leading bankers and millers expressed 
their opinion that Holmes’ losses were not such as would 
affect the credit of any firm inthe city. Mr. Holmes 
and his partners have ample means, and no one was ex- 
pected to lose a single dollar on his accounts. 


The New Orleans Z'imes-Democrat of May 6 says: “The 
British steamship Hartlepo 1, for Rouen with a cargo of 
grain, sails to-day. The elevator company in loading 
this vessel did quick and very good work, haying com- 
menced loading her at 2 er mM. Tuesday, completed her 
cargo of grain about 4 Pp. M. yesterday—storing some- 
thing near 80,000 bushels grain. The elevator used on 
this occasion by the elevator company has a capacity of 
from 10,000 to 15,000 bushels an hour, according to con- 
dition of ship loading, terms, etc. Quite a number of 
vessels have been loaded with grain atthe elevator re- 
cently, where quick work isdone. New Orleans has 
acquired a reputation throughout the ports of the United 
States, Continent, and United Kingdom for good and 
careful storage of grain cargoes.” 


THE SITUATION AT BUFFALO. 


Lake vessel owners and canal boat owners have many 
grievances to record against the Buffalo elevator ring, . 
for the reason that they are squeezed tighter every sea- 
son. Feeble efforts have been made by the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association at Buffalo to induce the elevator ring 
to loosen the grip a trifle, but it will not. The ring has 
adopted a higher rate for shoveling this season than 
prevailed last year. This action on the part of the ele- 
vator people is evidence that they know the power they 
possess, a power which will be used by them to the end 
if they are not flanked out of the position and forced to 
accord some relief to lake carriers. The advisability of 
lake and canal men uniting to build elevators for their 
own use, as do some of the railroads, has been consid- 
ered, but no resulis have yet accrued. In the meantime 
the American grain trade in foreign mark: ts is losing in 
volume for the reason that the toll of the elevator ring 
will not permit of its being delivered in the European 
markets at a price that will enable it to compete with 
the product of India and Russia and other. countries. 

The individual who can succeed in placing in Buffalo 
harbor a machine or elevator which will enable the 
grain of the Northwest to go around this toll gate of the 
elevator ring will deserve the gratitude of the couniry. 
Mr. Lyman Smith, of Cleveland, has solved the problem 
by the construction of a pneumatic elevator and by 
actual test last Saturday at this port its capabilities were 
demonstrated. Some weeks past the scales, which 
support a hopper with a capacity of 120,000 pounds, or 
about 2,000 bushels, was tested by government standard 
scales, and the result of the elevating test showed be- 
yond doubt that the results are limited only by the power 
applied, the quantity of grain lifted at the trial being 
310 bushels per minute, with three pipes attached to the — 
chamber for the reception of the grain to be weighed, 
when five or even six can be worked if there is sufficient 
power. Without occupying dock room the elevating 
barge can lift the grain from a lake vessel on one side 
and, after having weighed it, blow it into a canal boat on 
the other side, or put it into an elevator on the dock pre- 
pared for receiving it. 

In putting this before our readers we do not desire to 
be understood as saying that this single pneumatic ele- 
yator can go down to Buffalo and anninilate the gigantic 
monopoly at that port. In fact we do not believe that it 
would be permitted to work at all, even if the elevator 
ring must tell the shovelers that it had come to take the 
bread out of their mouths; we do not think that this 
elevator, if at Buffalo alone, and should prove its utility 
would be patronized by lake or canal boat owners, for 
the reason thatit could not store the grain, neither could 
it handle any great quantity of it unless canal boats were 
ready to receive it from lake vessels. Under these cir- 
cums’ances owners would be afraid to patronize it; they 
would be put on the list. But, by the organization of a 
company of lake and canal boat owners, with capital 
stock of one million dollars, ten or twelve barges, with 
iron hulls, could be built, say, 200 feet long, 50 feet 
beam, and 25 feet deep. The machinery could be placed 
in one end and the blower in the other, leaving 125 feet — 
in the center, which would store 100,000 bushels. Each 
barge could have four tanks for receiving the grain for 
weighing, each tank being provided with three or four 
pipes, the limit being dependent on the power of the 
machinery. These barges could be built for from forty 
to fifty thousand dollars each, and tbey could take care 
of all the grain the present lake fleet could transport. — 

There is no reason why this invention docs not merit. 
the closest attention of all vessel owners, as the work can 
be done at the rate of one-fourth of a cent per bushel 
(all owners know what the ring elevators charge), and it 
will emancipate them from the evils of shortage, the 
cost of three commissions between the vessel and the 
canal boat, and the exorbitant charges for the use of the 
steam shovel; and it is also worthy of the immediate at- 
tention of ali men who are interested in putting on the 
market cleaa wheat, such as goes into the famed Minne- 
sota flour, and for which the highest price would always’ 
be paid in a foreign market, as by the pneumatic system 


of elevating, a current of air rushes through the grain, - 
‘ 


cleaning and drying and preserving it. 
It would, therefore, be wisdom for representati 


lake and canal men to come together for the purpose of, 


forming a. combination for protection. After haying 


seen this system work they will acknowledge that it is to, : 


be the elevator of the future, as nature abhors a vacuum. 
—NMarine Record. ' 
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William Rehill, grain dealer at Seaforth, Ont., Canada, 
is dead. 


Druly Bros.’ grain elevator at Joliet, Ill., was burned 
on May 14. Loss, $10,000; insured for $9,000. 


William Howe, one of the oldest members of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Board of Trade, died May 1 at Neponset, 
ass. 


Ogilvie’s elevator at Winnipeg, Man., was in danger of 
being burned, but escaped, during a fire on April 27, 
which destroyed the C. P. R. depot. 


Thomas 8. Phillips, a pioneer member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, died at Chicago on April 20, aged 65 
years, stomach troubles being the cause. 


The elevator at Boswell, Ind., was destroyed by fire 
April 27, with 4,000 bushels of grain stored in the build- 
ing. Loss about $8,000; insurance, $3,500. 


John Orr, while running the elevator engine at Supe- 
rior, Neb., on May 8, was caught in the shafting and 
badly bruised about his body. He narrowly escaped 
with his life. 


Charles Knapp,a wheat buyer of Fairmount, Dak., 
who failed some time ago, while attempting to board a 
moving train at Wahpeton, Dak,, April 30, fell between 
the cars and received serious injuries. 


_ The cyclone which on May 12 swept over Odell, Iil., a 
village on the Chicago & Alton R. R., unroofed and 
otherwise damaged three warehouses. C. H. Chisom’s 
large three-story elevator was blown off its foundation. 


Charles H. Walker, formerly of Walker, Bronson & 
Co., commission merchants of this city, is reported to 
have had died at Bellevue, La., where he was a large 
sugar planter. He was twice chosen president of the 
Board of Trade during the war. 


The Nickelplate Elevator, at Green Springs, Ohio, was 
recently visited by unknown parties that opened the 
grain spouts and let about 2,000 bushels of wheat run 
irom the bins to the floor. In some places the pressure 
of the wheat burst open the doors, and the grain ran out. 


The Advance Elevator, at Kansas City, Mo., owned by 
Minter Bros., was burned on the night of April 30, to- 
gether with 40,000 bushels of wheat and 17,000 bushels 
of corn. The loss on the building was $30,000; insured 
for $19,000. The loss on the grain in store, $45,000; fully 
insured. 


Josiah Preston, who was President of the Chicago 
Board of Trade during the stircing times of 1871-’72, and 
at that time a member of the great commission firm of 
Spruance, Preston & Co., died at his residence in Chi- 
cago, May 10, in his 56thyear. For a year or more he 
has given little attention to active business, though main- 
taining a nominal connection with the firm of H. H. Carr 


On the morning of May 16 the “Enterprise Distillery,” 
at Pekin, 1ll., owned by Spellman & Doheny, was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire, with all the machinery and con- 
tents. The building contained 20,000 bushels of grain. 
The total value of the property was about $200,000, with 
but $65,000 insurance. The fire, which originated in the 
leach room, was attributed to incendiarism. The firm 
will rebuild at once. 


On the morning of May 13 sparks from an engine at 
Van Duzen & Co.’s elevator, Tupper, Dak., originated a 
fire which soon worked its way into the main building. 
A dust explosion which followed blew off the roof, and 
the building was burned to the ground. The elevator 
contained nearly 35,000 bushels of wheat, some of which 
was saved. The loss on the building was $8,000; insured 
for $6,000. The insurance on the grain was $20,000. 


Julian 8. Rumsey, of the Board of Trade firm of Rum- 
sey Bros. & Co., died April 20 at his residence in this 
city at the age of 61 years. Mr. Rumsey was closely 
identified with the history of Chicago, having settled 
in this city as early asin 1835. In 1859 he was elected 
President of the Board of Trade, and later served a sec- 
ond term in the same capacity. He was chosen Mayor 
of Chicago in 1861, held the office of County Treasurer 
for the term of 1872-73, and at one time was President of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank. He was one of two 
of the original charter members of the Board of Trade. 


Charles T. Woerishoffer, head of the great broker 
firm of Woerishoffer & Co., New York City, died sud- 
denly on the morning of May 10, probably from the burst- 
ing of a blood vessel. He was a German of good fam- 
ily and landed in this country 22 years ago, when he ob- 
tained employment with the well-known house of Van 
Hoffman & Co. His natural ability for speculation soon 
became clear; after having served an apprenticeship at 
deskwork, he became associated with the broker firm of 

& Co., and in the course of a few years under- 
took to doa commission business for many large Ger- 


man brokers. Feeling his own strength, he at last} 


_’ branched out for himself, and for ten years he has been 


—— at 


known as a very successful trader on his own account, 
commanding the entire German strength of the street. 
He was an acute and honorable business man and very 
popular in his social and business relations. Though he 
was uot as successful an operator as the Vanderbilts, 
Goulds, etc., his fortune is said to run up into the mill- 
ions. 


GRAIN SHORTAGE. 


One of the questions likely to be the most prominent 
before lake men during the coming season is that of 
shortagein grain cargoes. Weassume that as such 
shortages have bzen numerous in the past years, and as 
no measures to correct the evil are likely to be taken by 
the elevator people, the vessel men must do all in their 
power to make a successful stand against the outrage, 
and adopt a proper course to insure that end. In another 
column of this edition will be found Judge Brown’s de- 
cision in the case of Robert Law (owner of schooner 
Lizzie A. Law) vs. J. E. Bottsford et. al., (consignors and 
also consignees) to recover the value of 496 bushels 
of wheat deducted from the freight money of the 
schooner. 

This is a test case, anc the decision of Judge Brown 
as a precedent, adds great strength to the cause of the 
vessel owner and will stand in the same relation to four 
bushels asit does to 400 bushels and accurate accounts 
should be kept by masters of shortages at cach elevator, 
the accounts being kept separate. While the elevator 
people have the advantage in their ability to withhold 
payment for apparent shortage, and thus keep the master 
out of the use of so much of the earnings of his vessel, 
he will now have the courage to adopt the remedy 
to recover w'th a fair, we may say certain, chance of 
success, inasmuch as Judge Brown has declared that the 
master has a right to show that he has delivered all the 
cargo he received, which has heretofore been denied 
him. The theory cannot be successfully established 
that the case of the plaintiff was won here because of 
weak bills of lading, giving the vessel more scope than 
those instruments usually do, for these bills contained 
the stipulation that, ‘it is agreed between the carriers 
and shippers and assigns that in consideration of the 
freight hereon named, the said carriers have supervised 
the weighing of said cargo inboard and hereby agree 
that this bill of lading shajJl be conclusive as between 
shippers and assigns, and carriers, as to the quantily of 
cargo to be delivered to consignees at the port of desti- 
nation, and that they will deliver the full quantity hereon 
named, or pay for any part of the cargo not delivered at 
the current market price, the value hereof to be deducted 
from the freight money by consignors, if they shall so 
elect, and thereupon the carrier shall be subrogated to 
the shippers’ and owners’ rights of property therefor.” 

It can not be questi ned that the foregoing provides as 
strong a defense as any bill of lading likely to be ac- 
cepted by any master, and may therefore be looked 
upon as the limit of strength in favor of the elevator 
men and involves the mystery of the elevators. But this 
is not the only line of defense enjoyed by the elevators, 
as it was shown that a portion of the cargo was taken 
from one hatch and wheeled over to another ia order to 
trim the vessel for crossing the Lime Kilns. But the 
judge held that the burden of proof wasupon defendants 
to show thatin the transfer any of the grain was lost. 

The theory will not obtiin that grain shrinks while in 
transit over water any more than one that rice will lose 
bulk by boiling, neither can it be held that any amount 
of grain will feed the fishes through the seams of a grain- 
tight vessel, but it is possible that grain may escape 
from grain tight chutes in elevators while passing 
through different floors to the vessel, especially if there 
is a disconnection and the mate of the vessel is on the 
wrong floor, and it has been recited, and it is now a 
legend, that such circumstances often happen, as the last 
mentioned, where many bushels of grain weighed in 
never got past the first, second or third floor. The tally 
men may swear to the amount tallied but they cannot 
swear to the quantity which reached and passed into the 
vessel. 

Judge Brown in reaching a common sense decision 
defines a good point, which shows he is master of the 
sequence of the logic in this case, that the bill of lading 
was made to obviate the difficulties usually thrown in 
the way of deducting shortage, and that the consignors of 
the grain were also the owners, and insists that the mas- 
ter had no more authority to signa bill of Jading for a 
cargo that was not in the vessel than he had to sign a 
bill for the sale of the ship,as was obviously done in 
this instance, but that the owner of the vessel may. The 
amount of freight money on the 496 bushels short is in- 
volved in the same point andit was held by the judge 
that if the mistake was made at the Port Huron end ot 
the route, which the Messrs. Bottsford deny, the vessel 
was not entitled to freight on that quantity, but if the 
mistake was made at the Buffalo end, where the shortage 
was discovered, as alleged, then the vessel was entitled 
to freight money on that number of bushels. The Buf- 
falo elevator people, atthe time, strenuously denied that 
the mistake was with them. 

While maintaining the belief that owners of vessels 
must, by united and persistent efforts, thwart the schemes 
of the elevator people, we do not wish to be charged 
with ignoring the rights of the owners of the grain, but 
we do insist that if the vessel has been able to show that 
she has delivered all she received, it isin order for the 
owner of the grain to investigate and unravel the mys- 
tery of the elevator tribe, to whom he must look for sat- 
isfaction Marine Record. 


Issued on April 13, 1886. 


Cuatx Beur TicHrener.—Orville Cooley, Batavia, 
N. Y., assignor to the Johnston Harvester Co., same 
place. (No model.) No. 339,861. Filed Jan. 27, 1886. 


Grain Drrer.—Louis Gathmann, Chicago, Ill. (No 
model.) No. 339.874. Filed Dec. 8, 1885. 


Grain Merer.—Warren H. Taylor and Emory Stock- 
well, Stamford, Conn. (No model.) No. 339,824. Filed 
Feb. 26, 1885. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—George H. Ellsbury, Tower City, 
Dak. (No model.) No. 339,631. Filed May 25, 1885. 


REGISTER FOR GRAIN WEIGHING MAcHINES, Erc.— 
Charles Seessle, New York, N. Y. (Model.) No. 389,- 
939. Filed October 19, 1885. 


Issued on April 20, 1886. 


Drive Cuarn.—Fred Eckstein, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Model.) No. 340,300. Filed Sept. 4, 1884. 


Conveyor.—Joseph A. Jeffrey, Columbus, Ohio. (No 
model.) No. 340, 321. Filed June 19, 1885. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR — William E. Howarth, St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada. (No model.) . No. 340,215 Filed 
Sept. 10, 1885. Patented in Canada, Jan. 11, 1882. No. 
13,978. 


MeraHop or CLEANING WHEAT.—Elias Reist, Williams- 
ville, N.Y. (Nospecimens.) No. 340,155. Filed Oct. 
22.1885. 


Issued on April 27, 1886. 


Bark Mriu.—Benedict Ott, La Crosse, Wie. 
model.) No. 340,922. Filed Dec. 2, 1885. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Jacob Bachman, Stony Run; Pa. 
(No model.) No. 340,752. Filed Aug. 20, 1884. 


Horsp-PowErR.—George W.Crane, Minneapolis, Minn., 
assignor to the Pa’ge Manufacturing Co., Painesville, 
Ohio. (No model.) No. 340,938. Filed Jan. 11, 1886. 


MAcHINE FOR SEPARATING FLAX SEED.—Jeremiah 
Bates, Sherburne, Minn. (No mo el.) No. 340,542. 
Filed July 14, 1885. 


(No 


Issued on May 4, 1886. 


Gratin SEpARATOR.— David Young. Stockton, Cal. 
(No model.) No. 841,121. Filed Oct. 26, 1885. 


Maur Drrer.—Philippe Lauth, Carcassoune, France. 
(No model.) No. 341,256. Filed Sept. 18, 1885. Patented 
in France May 21, 1884. No. 162,172. 


MacnIneE For Huuuine Rice.—Evaristo C. Engelberg, 
Piracicaba, Sao Paulo, Brazil. (No model.) No. 341,- 
324. Filed Sept. 2, 1885. Patented in England Aug. 11, 
1885. No. 9,574. 


MeraLiic SHINGLE.—-Ezekiel Van Noorden, Boston, 
Mass. (No model.) No. 341,188. Filed Jan. 2, 1886. 


Automatic GRAIN WertcuER.— Nelson Morris n, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. (No model.) No. 341,159. Filed 
June 27, 1885. 


Issued on May 11, 1886. 


Baurne Press.—Peter K. Dederick, Loudonville, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 341,559. Divided, and this appli- 
cation filed Dec..18, 1885. Original application filed 
Oct. 31, 1882. Serial No. 80,909. 


Bauine Press.—Peter K. Dederick, Loudonville, N. 
Y. (Nomodel.) No. 341,560. Filed Jan. 23, 1886. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Columbus C. Murphy, Le Sueur, 
Minn. (No model.) No. 341,814. Filed Nov. 9, 1885 


The secretary of the State Board of Agriculture fur- 
nishes the following synopsis of the Kansas crop bulle- 
tin for the month ending April 30: Winter wheat, winter 
killed, 45 per cent; condition of area, from which a har- 
vest may be expected, 80 percent; probable production, 
13,000,000 bushels, about 47 per cent of the annual prod- 
uct for the last five years. Spring wheat, area sown 
about the same as last year; condition 95 per cent. Rye, 
area and condition about the same as for 1885. Oats, 
area sown at least 10 per cent in excess of any former 
season; condition good. Corn planting is about com- 
pleted in the southern part of the State, and progressing 
finely in the central and northern. The ground isin 
good condition. Estimated area, 10 per cent in excess 
of last year. Tame grassesin good condition generally. 
Orchard grass winter killed where pastured short last 
fall. Live stock in fair condition; glanders among 
horses reported from five counties; hog cholera abating 
but reports show it to exist in forty counties. Fruit buds 
peaches kiiled, all others in fair condition. 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE EARLY ELEVATOR. 


The first shipment of wheat at Chicago, Ill., is 
specified in the biograhpy of George Washington 
Dole. It consisted of 2,900 bushels of wheat, 
which was carried to the upper floor and 
then poured through aspout. The grain then 
ran into boxes on which two handles were placed 
and carried on board the vessel and emptied into 
the hold. This was the first “elevating.” A horse 
on an endless tramway afterward transmitted 
power to a bucket-belt to raise the grain. Other 
grain warehouses or elevators were afterward 
constructed, but always with the literal horse 
power attachment. In 1848 the first steam ele- 
vator was built by R. OC. Bristol. At the latter 
part of 1854 the whole storage room in the eleva- 
tors was hardly 750,000 bushels of grain, while in 
1885 it was 28,800,000 bushels, and the amount 
received in store during that year was about 70,- 


000,000 bushels. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MILLERS’ 
SOCIATION. 


AS- 


Referring to a statement in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press of May 13 to the effect that the Minneapo- 
lis Millers’ Association has decided to close up 
its affairs, because “the conditions which brought 
it into existence exist no longer,” C. E. Foote, of 
Duluth, Minn., in a communication to the Chicago 
Tribune, tells what he calls the true inside story 
of how the association came to grief. He has it 
“on private information” that the organization 
does not go out of existence because, as the 
Pioneer Press would have it, the objects for 
which it was formed haye been accomplished. 
The real cause of the downfall, according to Mr. 
Foote, is owing to an unsuccessful attempt of the 
Minneapolis millers and their speculative friends 
to manipulate the wheat market last fall. In 
October, such is the story he tells, when wheat 
was being bulled by everybody, the millers, after 
selling short large amounts of December futures 
in the Duluth and Chicago markets, dumped all 
the wheat they could control into Minneapolis 
and Duluth, to increase the visible supply. In 
the meantime they kept selling futures, and by 
breaking the market eight or nine cents, Chicago 
and Duluth paid heavily for their “whistle.” But 
some of the Chicago dealers, not being in a mood 
to be hoodwinked by “the grinders of a little 
burg,” put up a job on them in this way: They 
bulled wheat ferociously, the millers caught on 
and helped, until they and their friends were 
filled up with long May options, when the Chi- 
cago speculators began to let the market down, 


but carefully, ‘so as not to scare out their game,” 
until wheat had dropped 15 to 20 cents. Margins 
have all the time been flowing into Chicago and 
Duluth from the “longs.” The great losses brought 
trouble into the camp, and “the brothers who 
formed the great monopoly no longer pull with a 
single purpose,” and this, Mr. Foote assures us, 
is the real cause of it all. 


APRIL EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


According to the official report of the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, the exports of 
breadstuffs from this country during April and 
the four months ended April 30, as compared 
with the corresponding periods of 1885, were as 
shown by the following tables: 


April, 1886. Apri), 1885. 
|Quant’s.| Values. |Quant’s.| Values. 

Barley, bu ....| 15,874/$ | 10,886| 13,400/$ 6,947 
Corn, bu...... 7,664,358] 3,670,359/6,776.304 3,636,290 
Cornmeal, bls..| 20,821 56,768) 31,084 93,047 
Oats, bu...... 184,073] 71,042| 5743731 247/078 
Oatmeal, Ibs. ..|1,225,197|  31709]2,158,.233/ 74663 
Rye, bu....... 8/905 71643 118494) 88,283 
Wheat, bu... ../5,352,976| 4,794:967/4,898.517| 4,437,519 
Wheat fi’r, b'ls., 702128] 3316,529/1,153'744| 5.467727 

Total values.|.../.... $11,959,853|........ $14,051,554 


4 months end. Apr./4 months end. Apr. 
30, 1886. 30, 1885. 

Quant’s. | Values. | Quant’s. | Values. 
Barley, bu...| 65,894/$ 457441 70,655/$ 34,117 
Corn, bu... . ..27,956,412| 13,750,093 28,919,622] 15,055,241 
Cornmeal, bls 75,938 220,819 77,644 236,441 
Oats, bu.....| 482,185 188,288) 1,792,286 715,052 
Oatmeal, lbs.| 5,928,007 145,903/12,095,586 374,414 
Rye, bu..... | 40,166 29,042) 509,082 349,610 
Wheat, bu.. ./19,628,637| 16,790,347 24,212,568] 20,620,772 
Wheat fir, bls| 2,435,217] 11,439,699, 3,971,103] 18,845,275 
Tota) values.|......+- $42,609,935).......-. $56,230,922 


THE CULLOM BILL. 


The Senate has passed the Inter State Com-— 
merce Bill, introduced by Senator Cullom, of 
Illinois, to regulate railway traffic between the 
states. It is doubtful whether the bill will pass 
the House, when Mr. Reagan, of Texas, has a 
crank measure pending, and will probably use his 
influence to kill the Cullom bill. The chief point 
about the Cullom bill is the long and short haul 
clause, which is as follows: 


“That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier to 
charge or receive any greater compensation in the aggre- 
gate for the transportation of passengers, or of the like 
quantity of property subject to the provisions of this act, 
for a shorter or longer distance over the same line in the 
same direction and for the same original point of depart- 
ure, or to the same point of arrival; but this shall not 
be construed as authorizing any common carrier within 
the terms of this act to charge and receive as great com- 
pensation for a shorter as a longer distance; provided, 
however, that upon application to the commission ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this act, such common 
carrier may in a special case be authorized to charge less 
for longer than shorter distances for the transportation 
of passengers and property, and the commission may 
from time to time make general rules exempting such 
designated common carriers in such special cases from 
the operation of this act,and when such exemptions 
shall have been made and published they shall, until 
changed by the commission or by law, have like force 
and effect as though the same had been specified in this 
section. 

“Any common carrier who shall violate the provisions 
of this section of the actshall be deemed guilty of viola- 
tion and shall be liable to the person or persons against 
whom any such excessive charge was made for any 
damages occasioned by such violation.” : 


It is to be hoped that some such conservative, 
yet effective measure like the Cullom bill will 
become law, rather than the embodiment of the 
ideas of such cranks as Reagan of Texas. The 
railroads must be regulated, and in the name of 


all that is just and sensible, let the regulation be 
in the interest of the people rather than in the 
interest of fine spun theories of government. 


REDUCTION OF STORAGE RATES. 


Reduction in grain storage rates seems just 
now to be the war-cry of the grain men at several 
important points in the country. A vigorous 
agitation to that effect is being carried on in 
Milwaukee, and members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade have lately been discussing the ad— 
visability of making a move in the same 
direction with a view to prevent the trade, 
from being more and more diverted from this, 
city. Commenting on this subject, the Chi- 
cago Tribune points out that the tendency 
of the Western grain trade to avoid Chicago 
as a halting place is unquestionably to a great 
extent due to the heavy storage rates charged by 
the Chicago elevators. That such is the case is 
indorsed by the fact that last year only about 45 
per cent. of all the grain received in Chicago 
went into elevators, the rest being directly trans- 
ferred on the tracks. Nevertheless it looks as if” 
the elevator men have no idea of reducing their 
rates, probably because they believe in the theo- 
ry of making out of their business all they can 
while the chance lasts. But there is a conviction 
among people conversant with the trade that the 
facilities for avoiding storage charges will force 
the warehousemen to come down with their rates 
ere long. 


BRITISH CROPS FOR 1885. 


The Agricultural Department of the British 
Government has just issued its crop report for 
1885, which shows that England and Wales to- 
gether produced a wheat crop of 75,694,165 bush- 
els, or 2,173,481 bushels less than in 1884, The 
average yield is put at 31.24 bushels per acre in 
1885, against 29.85 in 1884. The wheat acreage 
last year was 7.1 per cent. less than in 1884, 
which accounts for the falling off in the crop de- 
spite the larger yield last year. In Scotland the 
total produce of wheat last year was 1,893,501 
bushels, at an average yield of 34.33 bushels per 
acre, as compared with 2,348,261 bushels in 1884, 
when the average yield was 34.12 bushels to the 
acre. Thus the total return for Great Britain 
shows an average yield of 31.3l bushels in 1885, 
against 29.96 bushels in 1884, and a total decrease 
in the crop of 2,628,211 bushels, or 3.28 per cent. 
In Ireland the wheat crop last year increased by 
197,016 bushels, and the yield by 1.57 per acre. 
The barley crop in Great’ Britain was 79,251,258 
bushels, as compared with 73,912,739 bushels in 
1884, while the average yield exceeded that of 
1884 by 1.03 per cent. In Ireland there was an 
increase in the barley crop of 465,998 bushels, 
and in yield of 0.18 of a bushel per acre. The 
last oat crop of Great Britain is estimated at 108,- 
364,706 bushels, as against 109,397,129 bushels in 
1884. The yield was 36.85 bushels per acre, or 
1.51 below that of ordinary years. In Scotland 
the average was only 31.93 bushels, 3.82 bushels 
below the normal standard. This is explained by 
the total failure of the oat crop in Shetland and 
in some other localities. 

In Ireland the increase in the oat crop over 
that of 1884 was 69,581 bushels, and in yield 0,62 
of a bushel per acre. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT. 


Says the Market Record of May 15: “An erroneous 
impression has gone abroad through the recent publica- 
tion of a statement that Minneapolis stocks of wheat are 
larger than have been officially reported. The idea con- 
veyed is that false reports have been made by the ‘regu- 
lar’ elevators. The facts are that there are three small 
elevators, one shed annex to Elevator D, several store- 
houses attached to mills, together with storage in flour 
mills that are used exclusively for private storage—alto- 
gether 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 bushels capacity—that are 
not now and have never been included in making up the 
stocks in store in Minneapolis. The reason for exclud-» 


ing these hes been that they are private houses, and | 
being so there is no authority to require them tomake a | 
Tnis is no secret, nor has it been a secret that | — 


report. 
these private storehouses have been well filled with 
wheat for the last six months.” 


——— Ty 
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© Editorial Mention, 


WE suppose we must bid farewell to the Hen- 
nepin for another year. The claims of the creeks 
and beaches were too strong this time. 


H. Sanpmeyer, of Peoria, Ill., has issued a 
neat catalogue of his specialties, which he will 
send on application being made to him. 


THREE ex-presidents of the Chicago Board of 
Trade have died within three weeks, viz., Julian 
S. Rumsey, Charles 8. Walker, and Josiah Pres- 
ton. 


G. W. Crane, Minneapolis, Minn., sends us a 
circular of his elevator specialties, with an illus- 
trated price list of the same. He handles about 
everything needed in an elevator. 


WE have received a number of circulars issued 
by the Holton Iron Roofing Co., of New Lisbon, 
Ohio, describing and illustrating the various uses 
of Holton’s Patent Iron Roofing. 


W.G. Apams, of Sandwich, III., has published 
a circular illustrating and describing his Power 
Car Puller with directions for operating it. In- 
terested parties should send for it. 


Amone the new advertisements in this issue is 
that of the Blakeslee Mfg. Co., DuQuoin, IIL, 
who manufacture steam pumps for all purposes. 
If interested, send to them for a catalogue. 


We are indebted to R. C. Burdick, chief in- 
spector of the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission of Minnesota, for a copy of the annual 
report submitted by that body to the governor. 


Tus visible supply of wheat and corn is re- 
spectively 43,240,717 and 11,798,424 bushels. 
During the past week wheat decreased 1,301,243 
bushels, while the reduction in corn reached 1,- 
790,186 bushels. 


Tux Chicago Board of Trade seems determined 
that the innuendoes as to methods of dealing by 
its members shall have no justification so far as 
the acts of the Board are concerned, when such 
methods are brought to its notice. 


TuE Southwestern Miller and Grain Dealer, the 
publication of which was commenced at Kansas 
City last March by R. James Abernathey, has 
been merged in the Modern Miller of Moline, 
UL, which will remove to Kansas City next 
month. 


Cuas. R. ViNcENT, representing the Skinner 
Engine Co., Erie, Pa., paid us a brief visit. Mr. 
Vincent’s name is familiar to the trade over the 
West, as he has represented the interests of the 
Skinner Engine Co. for some time in this part of 
the country. 


Tux indorsement of the Hub Friction Clutch, 
made by the Link-Belt Machinery Co., by so 
rominent a firm as J. T. Moulton & Son, who 
have had so much experience with machinery of 
all kinds, is one of which our Link-Belt friends 
may well be proud. 


Tux May crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington indicates an improve- 
ment during April of two points in wheat, with 
a general average condition of 95, last year’s May 
average being 70. A slight advance is noted in 
the Ohio valley, in Missouri, Texas, Tennessee, 


the Carolinas, Virginia and Maryland. The aver- 
ages in the prineipal states are: Pennsylvania, 
95; Michigan, 71; Illinois, 92; Kansas, 97; Ohio, 
97; Indiana, 98; Missouri, 101. The condition of 
rye averages 96; of barley, 97. 


Notice the card of R. M. McGrath & Son, of 
LaFayette, Ind., on another page. They manu- 
facture the celebrated “Champion of the World” 
Corn Sheller, as well as the “Hornet” and “Twin 
Corn Sheller and Cleaner,” besides handling 
elevator machinery generally. 


Tue Arbeiter Zeitung, of this city, the organ 
of the anarchists, has virtually been suppressed; 
but the Kansas City Commercial still lives to 
comfort the heart of the socialist. The Commercial 
has taken advanced socialistic ground and pro- 
claims virtually that the world owes everybody a 
living. 


Tue Chicago Board of Trade has made ar- 
rangements for the receipt of the most complete 
possible news respecting the markets of the 
world. The reports received in the future by 
the Chicago Board of Trade will be the most 
complete of any received by commercial bodies 
anywhere in the world. 


We direct attention to the advertisement of the 
Frost Manufacturing Oo., of Galesburg, IIl., 
which is prominent among the advertising pages 
in thisissue. They make or handle everything 
needed in an elevator, and will take pleasure in 
corresponding with parties needing anything from 
a single article up to a complete elevator outfit. 


How Chicago people appreciate the valor which 
their police force exhibited during the recent riots 
in this city is instanced by the one fact that the 
first day after the fiendish bomb-throwing a purse 
of $12,000 was raised-among the members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade alone, to be added to the 
fund for the families of the killed and the 
wounded policemen. 


H. W. Catpwett has moved his quarters from 
46 South Canal street to 131 and 133 West 
Washington street, this city. His present estab— 
lishment is one of the finest and most commodious 
buildings in the city, and Mr. Caldwell expects 
to be able to handle with greater facility his con- 
stantly increasing trade in the Caldwell Conveyor 
and in mill and grain elevator supplies. 


Tue carrying of grain by the railroads has not 
improved much in volume, and the business is 
remarkably dull, considering the time of year. 
A prominent railroad official said yesterday: 
“As a usual thing we are handling large quanti- 
ties of grain at this time of the year, but now 
farmers and buyers are holding for better prices. 
On the west end of our line alone there is stored 
at least two million and a half bushels of grain, 
and I think that none of it will be moved before 
July 4. .Youseethe grain market has been de- 
clining steadily ever since Jan. 1, and now the 
buyers would only be able to come out even on a 
six cent rate to Chicago. This it will readily be 
seen creates a tendency on their part to hold 
their grain for better prices. When it does come 
it will make a rush, but it has a depressing effect 
upon business just now.” 


A currous phenomenon has lately been wit- 
nessed about the Chicago Board of Trade, which 
would seem to be a striking illustration of the 
dangers lurking for those who rush blindly into 
speculation on the Board, only to come out finan- 
cially dead. The dazzling lights ofthe electric 
corona on top of the Board of Trade, whieh; 
though not “lighting the world,’ seem to be an 
object of admiration not only for the Chicagoans, 
but even for the tribe of small birds that inhabit 
or occasionally visit this great city. But the at- 
traction which the lights at night exercise on 
these poor creatures are of a somewhat danger- 
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ous, and in many cases fatal, nature. After cir— 
cling around the corona a few times, many will 
drop dead to the ground, whether from exhaus- 
tion or from an electric shock, or from dashing 
blindly against the tower, is not known. One 
morning not long ago the pavements around the 
building were literally covered with” the dead 
bodies of small birds, the victims of their impru- 
dence, among them birds of several species un- 
known in these parts of the country. These prob- 
ably belonged to a migratory species, and be- 
holding the brilliant lights on the Board of Trade 
while flying over Chicago, they could not resist 
the temptation to have a look at the wonder of 
Chicago, for which forsooth they paid dearly. Is 
not this a singular coincidence with the action of 
unwise speculators who meet their fate on the 
Board, dazzled by the great fortunes that are 
sometimes made by dealing in futures? 


Weritine to the Ohio Marmer, a correspondent 
signing himself “Otis” contradicts a statement 
printed last October in the New York Times, 
that “red wheats were always considered to be 
hardier than white varieties.” This notion, says 
“Otis,” though a very popular one, is more fanci- 
ful than real. During the winter and summer of 
1884 he examined quite a large number of varie- 
ties and found the white sorts but little if at all 
inferior in hardiness to red kinds, and that smooth 
varieties were fully as hardy, if not more so, than 
bearded ones. At the same time he admits that 
the red varieties are better adapted for the re- 
gions north of the Ohioand east of the Mississippi 
Rivers, because even the best white varieties are 
either late or show other weaknesses in these 
regions that almost entirely unfit them for culti- 
vation. The fact is, the same variety of wheat 
grown in Ohio and Colorado will differ materi- 
ally. 


As ir passed the House the river and harbor 
appropriation bill makes the following division 
of the total appropriation: Maine, $100,000; 
New Hampshire, $8,000; Vermont, $15,000; 
Massachusetts, $214,000; Rhode Island, $95,000; 
Connecticut, $255,000; New York, $35,000; New 
Jersey, $120,000; Pennsylvania, $491,000; Dela- 
ware, $105,000; Maryland, $157,000; Virginia, 
$404,000; West Virginia, $215,000; North Caro: 
lina, $205,000; South Carolina, $341,000; Georgia, 
$410,500; Florida, $300,000; Alabama, $375,000; 
Mississippi, $103,500; Louisiana, $163,000; Texas, 
$950,000; Arkansas, $146,000; Tennessee, $494,- 
500; Kentucky, $257,000; Indiana, $132,500; Ohio, 
$348,000; Illinois, $265,000; Michigan, $918,500; 
Wisconsin, $435,500; Missouri, $17,500; Oregon, 
$605,000; Washington Territory, $14,500; Ohio 
River, $500,000; Falls of Ohio, $200,000; Mis- 
souri River, $610,000; Mississippi River, $1,805,- 
000; Examination and Surveys, $100,000. 


Once more the Buffalo elevator ring has suc- 
ceeded in securing in the New York State 
Assembly the defeat of the bill reducing the 
charges for storing and elevating grain. Mr. 
Tappean, the father of the bill, said that it should 
be passed in the interest of the boatmen, and 
that those who opposed it were robbing that de- 
serving class of men. Mr. Ainsworth, of 
Oswego, opposed the bill on the ground that the 
charges for elevating grain were lower at Buffalo 
than at any other of the great shipping points, 
the rates being 14 cents at Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Duluth, 14 cents at St. Louis, 1 cent at New 
York, and only § of a cent at Buffalo. The bill 
having been put upon its final passage, Mr. 
Erwin in explaining his vote said that he was 
surprised to hear it suggested or hinted that 
money was being used by the poor boatmen. “I 
wish,” he said, “that the story on the other side 
could be told. This bill is a strike against one 
of the biggest monopolies in the state. You 
charge these poor boatmen with using money, 
but what have you done at Buffalo? I don’t 
charge any man in this house with having re- 
ceived a cent or a dollar, but it is money that de- 
The bill was defeated 
by a vote of 59 yeas against 43 nays, 
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A HOME MARKET FOR WHEAT. 


A deplorable policy has been going on for the past 
twenty-five years. We have been trying to sell without 
buying. We have consciously shut ourselves up in a 
system of isolation, of which the first fruits are begin- 
ning to appear. Exchange is a law of nature. For years 
we have sold our products to England, but have refused 
hers. England has looked for customers elsewhere and 
has found them in her colonies, India and Australia. 
Millions of acres of the best land in the world lay idle 
in India. English capitalists opened them up by build- 
ing railroads, and the millions of bushels of wheat raised 
there thencetorth found easy transportation, first to the 
seaports, then to the mother country. A prominent 
wheat buyer in this city said a few’days ago that the 
wheat-growing and wnheat-speculating people of this 
country had more to fear from Ind a than any other 
country in the world; and he kaew whereof he spoke. 
Six years ago, in 1880, the shipment of wheat from India 
was too small to be quotcd at Liverpool; last year it 
reached the enormous figure of 60,000,000 busbels. 
Here is the statement of the British India office dated 
February, 1886, in reference to the prospects of the India 
wheat crop for 1885 and 1886: Punjab, 7,000,000 acres; 
northwestern provinces, 5,600,000 acres; céntral 
provinces, 400,000; Bombay, 1,600,000; Benars, 700,000; 
Rajputano, 2,500,000; Kashmir, 500,000; Bengal, 850,000; 
Central India, 2,500,000; Hyderabad, 750,000 and Baroda, 
88 000, making a grand total of wheat area of 224,000,000 
acres. 

Not all these lands are wheat producing now, but 
most of them are, and sooner or later all will be. — What 
was the consequence of the opening of these immense 
fields? In 1882 the price of wheat in the London mar- 
ket was $1.30 a bushel; in 1883 it had dropped to $1 20; 
in 1884 to $1.06; in 1885 to 98 cents, and last February 
it was 84 cents. These figures deserve more than a pass- 
ing notice. However, some market is better than none 
at all, and 84 cents a bushel, the quotation at London, is 
better than 75 cents, thatat New York. Shall we con: 
tinue to uphold that policy which forbids our buying in 
the cheapest market and selling in the best? To favor 
and protecta privileged few, must the great mass of 
laborers continue to be taxed? We have been forced to 
pay double for articles of wear simply because of this 
abominable tariff taxation. Down with this Chinese 
wall; remove the barriers and once for all inaugurate a 
new and beneficial era.—Kansas City Times. 


INTER-STATE COMMERCE, 


Many of our readers can well remember when West- 
ern and Central New York constituted the wheat belt of 
the coun'ry. A little later that belt moved to Ohio, 
Michigan and farther West, skirting the lakcs, the crop 
going to market by way of the lakes and the Erie Canal. 
Those were the halcyon days of the mills which de- 
pended upon the great falls of New York state for 
power. Rochester had its falls made famous in certain 
circles by Sam Patch. It was the great center of the 
‘“‘dasty miller’? until Minnesota became the great wheat 
state of the country. Not that it raises more of this 
cereal than some other states, but it was almost wholly 
given up to that branch of agriculture from the first. 
The wheat of Minnesota and the falls of St. Anthony, 
not railway favoritism, built up Minneapolis. The rail- 
roads were compelled by the force of circumstances to 
give the Minneapolis millers favorable rates. Other- 
wise they would send their flour to market by water. At 
the same time it is true that a great deal of discrimina- 
tion has been shown which is unjust and which the Cul- 
lom bill would help to remedy. 

The New York merchant can send goods to the Mis- 
sissippi River cheaper than he can to some railway 
points on the Mohawk, and this seeming partiality to the 
West is really designed to bolster up the jobbing trade 
of New York and to cheat Chicago and other Western 
cities out of legitimate trade. The truth of the busi- 
ness is that inter-state commerce is in sore need of in- 
telligent and fair regulation, but it must not be sup- 
posed that such regulation would operate as a “stay of 
proceedings” on the part of natural causes which are 
building up one locality and leveling down others, or 
that it would be a species of communism between either 
individualities or places—Jnter Ocean. 
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The St. Anthony Elevator Company, at Minneapolis, 
Minn. has purchased twenty-one ecres of ground, south 
of the Union Elevator, upon which they will erect three 
elevators. Excavations for the new buildings has been 
commenced. 


The Pioneer Elevator Company was incorporated at 
St. Paul, Minn., April 24, for the purpose of dealing in 
and storing grain. The capital stock is $100,000, divided 
into 2,000 shares. O. N. Ostrom, of Evansville; Charles 
E. Lindberg, of Grove City, and F. B. Van Hoesen, of 
Alexandria, are the incorporators. 


The New Orleans States says: ‘‘Information has been 
received here that the Panama Canal Company has re- 
ceived one.third of the desired loan of $120,000,000 asked 


for some time ago, the amount of $40,000,000 having, 


been paidto them. This news has caused much satis- 
faction to all those interested jn the enterprise, and it is 
thought the work will now be rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion.” 
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THE LAW. . 
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Even thouga a bill of lading contains no stipulation as 
to demurrage, and prescribes no time within which the 
cargo shall be discharged, the consignee, where he is at 
the same time owner of the cargo, is liable to the owner 
or master of the vessel for damages in the nature of 
demurrage for an unreasonable delay in discharging the 
vessel after arrival. Soheld by the New York Court of 
Appeals in the case of Scholl vs.’ Tae Albany & Rensse- 
laer, etc., Company. : 


Warehousemen—Demanding Grain Receipts. 


A demand by the holder of warehouse or elevator re- 
ceipt for grain deposited for storing, for the amount 
called for by the receipt, is good, notwithstanding that 
by reason Of removal of grain by the warehouseman, 
there is not enough left in store to answer all the receipts; 
and a refusal to deliver on such a demand amounts to a 
conversion of the grain by the warehousemen. It was 
objected in the case that the demand was bad because it 
was for more than the holder was entitled to of the wheat 
then in the hands of the warehouseman. The court said: 
“Tt was the best demand that the ticket holders could 
make. They could not be expected to know the state of 
the warehouse accounts, how much wheat wus on hand, 
and what amount of receipts or tickets were outstanding 
against it, and entitled to share in it.’—Lenthold vs. 
Fairchild, Minnesota Supreme Court. 


The Indiana Elevator Suit. 


George L. Dunlap, of this city, now has filed an an- 
swer to the bill which (as reported in our January 
number) was filed against him and others by the ex- 
ecutors of the estate of Perry H. Smith, deceased. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Dunlap was asked by the 
plaintiffs to account for an alleged two-twentieths in 
terest of Mr. Smith in the Indiana Elevator, on the 
ground that the deceased had contributed a sum of $87,- 
500 toward the erection of the Wabash Elevator, and 
that there was an understanding Smith should have a 
share in the Indiana Elevator and its profits. While ad- 
mitting that Mr. Smith did contribute a portion of the 
funds for the Wabash Elevator, the defendant denies all 
the statements made by the plaintiffs in their bill; that 
he used the Indiana Elevator to store grain delivered by 
the Wabash Road, or that owing to the Indiana Ele- 
vator the business of the other elevator was reduced to 
small proportions. On the contrary he had made the 
Wabash pay by taking on himself the additional care of 
the Indiana. He never recognized the late Mr. Smith 
as a part owner of the Indiana Elevator, andMr. Smith, 
he claims, was able to manage his business matters up 
to a short time before his death. He also denies tbat he 
has been taking $10,000 a year from the two elevators 
without the knowledge of his partners, or that there is 
asum of $95,000 or any other sum due to the Smith 
estate from the profits of the elevators. All the interest 
the estate has in either or both elevators, he claims, is 
a two-.wentieths share in the Wabash Elevator he sold 
to Mrs. Emma A. Smith as conservator of the esfate. 


Sale—Delivery by Installments—Failure to Deliver 
or to Pay. 


B, a dealer in bark in Virginia, made a contract with 
R, a tanner in New Jersey,to send him one carload of 
bark weekly until a certain quantity was delivered. Five 
carloads were delivered, accepted, and paid for without 
objection; but when the sixth load was about to be sent 
on R requested some delay, and B was prevented from 
making further deliveries only by the peremptory re- 
fusal of R to receive any more bark from him. B pro- 
tested, proposed an arbitration, and threatened suit if R 
persisted in his position, and finally brought this action 
and recovered. In this case—Blackburn vs. Reilly—the 
defendant carried the judgment to the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey and then to the Court of Errors and Appeals 
of New Jersey, where it was finally affirmed. Judge 
Dixon, in the opinion, said: “This contract belongs to 
a class of agreements sometimes called ‘continuing con- 
tracts of sale,’ becaure they sre to be completely per- 
formed, not by single acts of delivery and payment, but 
by a series of such acts at stated intervals. The rule to 
be applied in determining whether the express obliga 
tions of such contracts remain after one or more breaches 
by either party has been the subject of much discussion 
of late years, and has given rise to some contrariety of 
judicial opinion. Without going into details, we are of 
the opinion that the rule established in England by the 
judgment of the House of Lords, in Mersey Steel and 
Iron Co. vs. Naylor, 9 Appeal Cases, 434, is one which, in 
ordinary contracts of this nature, will work out the 
results most conformable to reason and justice. That 
rule is that defaults by one party in making particular 
deliveries or payments will not release the othe: party 
from bis duty to make the other payments or deliveries 
stipulated in the contract, unless the conduct of the 
party in default be such as to evince an intention to 
abandon his contract or a design no longer to be bound 
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by its terms. This rule leaves the party complaining of 
a breach to recover damages for his injury on the nor- 
mal principle of compensation, without allowing him 
the abnormal advantage that mi ht inure to him from an 
option to rescind the bargain. This rule is not applicable 
where the parties to a contract have expressed their 
intention to m:ke perform ince of a stipulation touching 
a partof the bargain a condition precedent to the con 
tinuing obligation of the contract. It is very clear here 
that the plaintiff had not abandoned or repudiated the 
contract.” 


Insurance—Bill of Lading. 


PHGINIX INSURANCE CO. VS. ERIE & WESTERN TRANSPOR- 
TATION CO. 


Supreme Court of the United States. Appeal from U. S. 
Circuit Court, Hastern District of Wisconsin. 


The insurer can take by subrogation nothing but the rights of 
the assured. 

If the assured has no right of action, none passes to the insur.r 
and if the assured’s right of action is limited or restricted by law- 
ful contract between him and the person sought to he made respon- 
sible for the loss, a suit by the insurer, in the right of the assured, 
is subject to like limitations and restrictions. 


Any lawful stipulation between the owner and carrier of goods, ~ 


limiting the risks for which the carrier shall be answerable, sup- 
plies inthe suit brought in the right of the owner forthe benefit of 
the insurer against the carrier. . 

While a carrier cannot by stipulation exempt himself from the 
consequences of his negligence he may obtain insurance against 
the loss of the goods though occasioned by his pg Me ee and may 
lawful y stipulate with the owner to be allowed the benefit of the 
insurance voluntarily obtained by the latter. 

Such a stipulation, being valid as between the owner and the 
carrivr, prevents the owner himself or the carrier, who can only 
sue in his right, from maintaining an action against the carrier 
upon any terms inconsistent with this stipulation. 

So where bills of lading contained the stipulation that the carrier 
‘shall have the benefit of any insurance effected upon the goods,” 
and the goods were lost by the carrier's negligence, and the insur- 
ance company which had insured the goods, having paid the owner 
as for a constructive total loss, brought this action against the 
carrier for the amount so paid, held, that it could not recover be- 
yond the amount allowed in the general average adjustment. 

This was a libel in admiralty against a common car- 
rier by an insurance company which had insured the 
owners upon the goods carried, and had paid them the 
amount of the insurance, and claimed to be subrogated 
to their rights against the carrier. The defense relied 
on was that, by a provision of the contract of carriage, 
the carrier was to have the benefit of any insurance upon 
the goods. The District Court held that this provision 
was valid, and therefore no right of subrogation accrued 
to the libelant, and entered a decree accordingly. The 
libelant appealed to the circuit court, which found the 
following facts: 

Tae respondent was a Pennsylvania corporation, author- 
ized to carry on the business of lake transportation was 
engaged in business asa common carrier and owned a 
line of propellers, running between Erie and other ports 
on the lakes, called the Anchor Line, one of which pro- 
pellers was the Merchant. 

On July 24, 1874, the firms of A. M. Wright & Co., 
owners of 16325.34 bushels of corn, worth $8,000; 
Elmendorf & Co., owners of 800 bushels of corn, worth 
$600, and Gilbert, Walcott & Co., owners of 370 bushels 
of corn and 689 bushels of oats, together worth $800, 
caused to be shipped on board the propeller Merchant, 
then lying at Chicago, and bound for Erie, the grain 
aforesaid, consigned to themselves at other places be- 
yond; and severally made oral agreements wilh the re- 
spondents by which, in consideration of certain stipu- 
lated freight, the respondent agreed to transport the 
several parcels of grain from Chicago by way of the 


lakes to Erie, and thence to forward them to their ulti- | 


mate destinations; and it was tacitly understood that bills 
of lading for the shipments would be subsequently issued 
to the shippers, but nothing whatever was said respect- 
ing the terms and conditions thereof. 

After the goods had been received on board and the 
propeller had departed on her voyage the respondents 
delivered to the shippers, respectively, bills of lading, 
each of which described the goods as shipped on the 
propeller Merchant and addressed to the owners by 
name at their ultimate destination; fixed the rate of 
freight from Chicago to that destination; and contained 
an agreement that goods should be “transported by the 
Anchor Line, and the steamboats, railroad companies 
and forwarding lines with which it connects until the 
said goods shall have reached the point named in the 
bill of lading, on the following terms and conditions,” 
among which were these: 


“The said Anchor Line and the steamboats, railroad companies 
and forwarding lines with which it connects and which receive 
said Property, shall not be liable” “for loss or damage by fire, 
collison or the dangers of navigation while on seas, bays, harbors, 
rivere, lakes or canals. And when grain is shipped in bulk, the 
said Anchor Line is hereby authorized to deliver the same to the 
Elevator Company at Erie, as the agent of the owner or consignee, 
for transhipment (but without further charge to such owner or 
consignee) into the cars of the connecting railroad companies or 
forwarding lines; and when so transhippedin bulk the said Anchor 
Line and the said connecting railroad company or carrier shall be 
and is, in consideration of so Aanepiny the same for carriage, here— 
by exempted and released from all liability for loss, either in 
quantity or weight, and shall be entitled to all other exemptions and 
conditions herein contained.” 

“It is further agreed that the Anchor Line and the steamboats, 
railroads and forwarding lines with which it connects, shall not be 
held accountable for any damage or deficiency in packages, after 
the same shall have been receipted for in good order by consignees 
or their agents, at or by the next carrier beyond the point to which 
this bill or lading contracts.” 

“Tt is further stipulated and agreed that in cas » of any loss, detri-° 
ment or damage done to or sustained by any of the property herein 
receipted for, during such transportaion, whereby any legal liability 
or responsibility shall or may be incurred, that company alone 
shall be held answerable therefor in whose actual custody the same 
may be at the time of the happening of such loss, detriment or dam 
age; and the carrier so liable shall have the full benefit of any 


insurance that may have been effected upon or on account of said 


goods.” 
“And it is further agreed that the amount of the loss or damage 


’ 
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80 accruing, so far as it shall fall upon the carriers so above 
described, shall be computed at the value or cost of said goods or 
property at the time and place of shipment under this bill of 
lading.” 

These bills of lading were received by the shippers 
without protest or objection and were signed by Elmen- 
dorf & Co. and by Wa'cott & Co., but not by A. M. 
Wright & Co. 

The bills of lading were received by the shippers 
without specially reading the terms and conditions, their 
attention was not directed to them, nor was anything said 
respecting them; and n» reduction in freight from the 
rate stipulated in the oral agreement was made in conse- 
quence of these terms, conditions or other considerations 
paid therefor; but the shippers had often before shipped 
goods by this line under similar contracts, aud thereby 
knew, or had every opportunity of knowing, the con- 
tents of these bills of lading. 

The propeller completed the lading of the goods dur- 
ing the evening of July 24, 1874, and about midnight de- 
parted on her voyage. About 10 o’clock the next morn- 
ing in a dense fog she was stranded on the western shore 
of Lake Michigan, about ten miles south of Milwaukee, 
through the negligence of those managing her, and im- 
mediately filled with water, and all the grain became 
wet and damaged; 1,200 bushels of it were thrown over- 
board to get off the vessel, and 5,188 bushels were brought 
into Milwaukee in a perishable condition, and were then 
sold for the sum of $1,037.60, which was retained by the 
respondent. 

On said 24th of July the libelant, a New York corpo- 
ration, authorized to transact a general lake and insurance 
business, insured the shippers, at their request aud ex- 
pense, against loss or damage to their shipments trom 
perils of the seas and other perils; and issued to them 
certificates of insurance for $8,000, $520 and $700 respect- 
ively in this form: 

“No, 627. The Phenix Insurance Company, New York, $8,000. 
Chicago, July 24, 1874. This certifies that A. M. Wright & Co. [are] 
insured, under and subject to the conditions of open policy No. 
2.263 of the Phenix Insurance Company, in the sum of eight thou- 
sand dollars, on corn on board the propeller Merchant, at and from 
Chicago to Erie. Loss payable to assured, order hereon, and re- 
turn of this certificate. Cuas. E. Cuase, Agent.” 

The policy of insurance referred to in these certifi- 
cates insured “Charles E. Chase, 9n account of whom it 
may concern,” “lost or not lost, at and from ports and 
places to ports and places, on cargo, premiums to be set- 
tled monthly upon all kinds of lawful goods and mer- 
chandise laden or to be laden on board” any vessel or 
vessels; and was otherwise in the usual form of an open 
policy of insurance for $1,000,000 against marine risks, 
including perils of the seas, “barratry of the masters and 
mariners, and all other perils, losses and misfortunes 
that have or shall come to the hurt, detriment or damage 
of the said goods and merchandise or any part thereof ;” 
and contained these provisions: “The company are to be 
entitled to premiums at the usual 1ates on all shipments, 
reported or not. It is warranted by the assured to report 
every shipment on the day of receiving advices thereof, 
or as soon thereafter as may be practicable, when the 
rate of premium shall be fixed by the president or the 
vice-president of the company.” “No shipment to be 
considered as insured until approved and indorsed on 


this policy by C. E. Chase, agent.” 


The shipments were duly approved and indorsed on 
the policy. On August 19, 1874, the shippers abandoned 
the goods to the libelantas a total loss, by written in- 
struments, substantially alike, the material part of the 
one executed by A. M. Wright & Co being as follows: 


“Chicago, August 19, 1874. For and in consideration of the sum 
of eight thousand dollars, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowl- 
edged, we do by these present assign, transfer, cede and abandon to 
the Phenix Insurance Cony any: all our right, title and interest in 
and to the property hereinafter svecified and to all that can in any 
way be made, saved or realized from the damage or loss, reported 
to have occurred, by reason of which a claim of payment has been 
made by us, with full power to take and u-e all lawful ways and 


‘means and (at the risk and expense of the Phenix Insurance Com- 
: pany) to ma 


, save and realize the said property, to-wit: 16,325.34 
ushels of corn, as per bill of lading and invoice, shipped on board 
the propeller Merchant, bound from Chicago for Erie, and covered 
by insurance with the Phenix Insurance Company by open policy 

0. 2,263, certificate No. 627, under date of July 24, 1874.” 

In consequence thereof, the libelant paid to the 
shippers the amount of the insurance as and for a con- 
structive total loss. : 

A general average adjustment was made on Sept. 2, 
1874, and readjusted on Feb. 15, 1875, awarding to the 
libelant the sum of $2,466.12 on account of these ship- 
ments. : ; 

The circuit court made and stated the following con- 
clusions of law: : 

1. That the bills of lading were the contracts by which 
the rights of the parties were to be governed. 2. That 
under them the respondents became liable to the ship- 
pers for the value of the shipments, by reason of the 
negligent loss of the same, and tha shippers had 
rights of action therefor. 3. That by the abandonments, 
the libelants did not succeed to the rights of action of 
the shippers, by reason of the stipulation contained in 
the bills of lading, that “the carrier so liable shall have 
the full benefit of any insurance that may have been 
effected upon or on account of said goods.” 4. That the 
libelant was entitled to recover the sum of $2,466.12, 
awarded to it in the general average adjustment re- 
adjusted as aforesaid, with interest thereon. __ 

The circuit court entered a decree for the libelant for 
this sum only, and the libelant appealed to this court. 

Mr. Justice Gray, after stating the case as above re- 
ported, delivered the opinion of the court. . 

It being found as a matter of fact that the lading of 
the goods on board the propeller was not completed 
until the evening of the 24th of July, that she departed 
on her voyage about midnight and that the bills of lad- 
ing were not delivered by the carriers to the shippers 
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until after her departure, it is clear that the bills of lad- 
ing were not actually delivered until the 25th. But it 
being also found that oral agreements for the carriage 
were made on the 24th, with the understanding that bills 
of lading would be subsequently issued, and that the 
shippers, having often before shipped goods by this line 
under similar bills of lading, knew or had every oppor- 
tunity of knowing, their terms and conditions; it is also 
clear that the bills of lading were but a putting in form 
of the oral agreements made on the 24th, and took effect 
as if they had been delivered and accepted on that day. 

The certificates to the agent of the insurance company, 
without which the policy of insurance did not attach to 
their goods, were also made on that day, and described 
the goods as on board the propeller. The contract of 
carriage and the contract of insurance must therefore be 
treated as substantially contemporaneous, and both made 
before the loss of the goods. There is nothing to show 
any misrepresentation or intentional concealment by the 
assured in obtaining the insurance, or that the insurer 
had or had not knowledge or notice of the usual form of 
the bills of lading. 


Ares Af omment. 


THE WHEAT OUTLOOK. 


From all present indications, the wheat crop of 1886 
for the whole country will be greater than that of 1885, 
and less than the unprecedented crop of 1884,—in short, 
a fair average. Spring wheat becomes a larger factor 
each year in the total product, and will probably amount 
this year to more than a third. Reports from the princi- 
pal winter wheat growing states are not highly encourag- 
ing, while the outlook in the spring wheat belt is as 
promising as it could possibly be thus early in the season. 
Seeding through Minnesota and Dakota has been practi- 
cally completed for some days, and is considerably 
earlier than usual. The weather has been highly favora- 
ble, and the young grain has a vigorous start. Acreage 
is increased in both Minnesota and Dakota, by the open- 
ing of new lands. The center of the spring wheat grow- 
ing area moves a little further north and west every. 
year. Reports are to the effect that the older counties 
are this year showing decided advances in the direction 
of diversified farming, and are somewhat curtailing their 
wheat acreage; but the new wheat fields further north 
more than offset this decrease. On the whole, the wheat 
growers of the Northwest may look forward to a better 
year than usual—Winneupolis Tribune. 


OUR EXCESS OF WHEAT, 


At present prices we ought not to exp rt, unless from 
the Pacific coast, a bushel of wheat to Europe. What is 
the good? The farmers who raise the wheat work for 
nothing and board themselves. The railroads who carry 
it carry it at a loss, and try to make up the deficiency by 
charging exorbitant rates on local traffic and travel, or 
by selling land. The millers say they lose money on 
flour, and consequently charge more for mill feed. 

But what shall we do with our surplus wheat? In the 
first place, the surplus, leaving out the Pacific coast, is 
far less than is generally supposed. According to the 
figures of the English Board of Trade the total imports 
of wheat from the United States into Great Britain last 
year was 45,320,180 bushels. Of this 26,334,024 bushels 
were from the Pacific coast and 18,986,156 bushels from 
the Atlantic coast. The price we get for this 19,000,000 
bushels of wheat in England determines the price of our 
wheat crop. If we eat five bushels of wheat to an inhab- 
itant, how much more should we have to eat to use up 
this 19,000,000 bushels? Weare a great nation of 585,- 
000,000 people. If we should each eat half a bushel 
more wheat per annum these 19,000,000 would be gone, 
and we should be calling for more—and then we should 
have to pay, not what our wheat is worth in Europe, less 
expenses, but what it is worth in Europe, plus expense 
of getting it there. This is what I want to see. It would 
be better for farmers and consumers alike—for when 
farmers-do well, all the great industries of the country 
prosper.—American Agriculturist. 


HAS THE SCEPTER PASSED FROM JUDAH? 


The latest advices from England intimate that India is 
now determining the prices paid for wheat in those 
markets, as the United States did a few years ago. This 
is the opinion of the gentlemen sending them, and they 


the grain is said to be.a little of the flinty order, but the 
English millers are largely introducing the changes in 
their machinery necessary to enable them to handle it to 
the best advantage, and they evidently look upon the 
supply of this class of wheat as having “come to stay.” 
There is not much chance, therefore, of our soon seeing 
high prices possible to be obtained for our surplus 
wheat if we are to depend on Europe to furnish a market 
for it. One significant fact of our present situation is 
that our best foreign markets for wheat are in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, all of which countries could be 
advantageously supplied from Black Sea _ ports if the 
latter had much to spare. Perhaps this fact is the best 
commentary on the statement that Russian wheat is being 
freely offcred in England for shipment before the time 
of next harvest.—Chicago Tribune. 


— 


SPECULATION “ LEGITIMATE,” 


“Trade in Chicago, both speculative and legitimate, 
appears to have been completely paralyzed by the labor 
troubles,” declares the Providence (R. I.) Journal. This 
is an exaggeration as to fact and a misapprehension as 
to principle. 

The belief is still widely prevalent that speculation, 
or that which comes under the head of dealing in 
“futures,” is not legitimate. If space were available, it 
could readily be shown here that traffic in futures (1) 
steadies prices of the commodities dealt in; (2) prevents 
over-production, and (3) does much to avert panics. A 
few minutes’ careful thuught will convince the intelli- 
gent sKeplic of the truth of the first two of these prop- 
ositions. If they are correct, the third must necessarily 
be so, as fluctuation in prices and over-production are 
the leading causes which produce panics. 

Speculation, es practiced now on the Chicago Board 
of Trade, may be said to be a growth of the past ten or 
twelve years. No panic has occurred for thirteen years 
past. The great financial crises of this country were 
those beginning in 1816, 1837, 1857 and 1873. The in- 
tervals between them, therefore, were twenty-one, 
twenty and sixteen years, respectively, the cycle steadily 
narrowing. Astute financiers in 1874 and 1875 pre- 
dicted that hereafter the interval between panics would 
be about ten or eleven years, coincident with the max- 
imum number of sun spots. Such a theory, as a matter 
of fact, was formulated years before that by Stanley 
Jevons. 

No panic has come in thirteen years past, and none is 
likely to come in the next two orthree. Panics occur 
after prolonged periods of increasing prices. Prices 
now are beginning to rise after falling steadily since the 
beginoing of 1882. To speculation should be accorded 
some credit for our long immunity from a financial 
crisis— Chicago Evening Journal. 


THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE, 


A stranger visiting Chicayo for the purpose of viewing 
its celebrated public buildings would soon find himself 
on La Salle street, facing southward. Before him, rising 
in stately magnificence, and apparently blocking up the 
street, is a massive, cathedral-like structure with central 
tower of ample and symmetric proportions, and adorned 
near its top with a huge dial-plate, and electric coronal, 
and a veering miniature “ship of state’? Drawing nearer 
for inspection, the visitor discovers various emblems of 
agricultural and mythological origin carved upon the 
heavy walls of the granite pile,.and over its spacious 
port] he reads, in letters of stone, the familiar inscrip- 
tion “Board of Trade.” He knows uow where he is, and 
begins to walk lcisurely around the colossal edifice. 
The little grinning demors “squat like a toad” which 
meet his eye, and which were evidently derived from 
the symbolism of “Paradise Lost,’ are intended to repre- 
sent, he supposes, the victors in the speculative contests 
carried on within, while the crucified corner statues, 
with grief-bowed heads, bearing on their shoulders, like 
Atlas of old, the weight of overhanging and projecting 
ornaments, are intended, he imagines, to portray the 
poor unfortunate sufferers who come out behind in the 
race after sudden wealth. Sheaves of wheat and ears of 
corn, partly husked, intermingled with uncouth images 
of “gorgons dire’ and monsters of the earth and sea, 
convey more legitimately and pleasan'ly the true and 
specific purpose for which this building was erected. 

Entering the elaborate vestibule and mounting the 
broad granite stairway, he emerges into the largest un- 
obstructed and unsupported hall that has yet been built 
on either side of the Atlantic. A scene of unsurpassed 
architectural beauty and commercial activity at once 
bursts upon his astonished gaze, and for a moment al- 


may be right. Some of them have hinted that there is | most takes away his breath and senses. The fairy crea- 


an additional reason why Englishmen should patronize 
the India wheat market just now, that being found in 
the attitude of Russia. ‘To take as little wheat as pos- 
sible from the land of the great bear, and encourage its 
cultivation in the south of Asia, is at once to furnish to 
the first but little of the stuff that has been called the 
sinews of war, and to grapple the latter to the hearts of 
people in the old country as with hooks of steel. The 
making of India a feeder of bread to the British Islands, 
and areceiver of the pecuniary return for such service, 
will tend to make its people more loyal and more ready 
to furnish military aid in the struggle with Russia which 
that country would seem to be preparing to provoke. At 
the present moment a further decline in the price of sil- 
ver is enabling the mother country to buy more cheaply 
than heretofore, and the best of wheat from Calcutta is 
being offered for shipment in June and July at the very 
low price of six shillings and siapence per cental, or 
9314 cents per bushel of sixty pounds. The quality of 


tions of Aladdin’s lamp in the “Arabian Nights” are 
forcibly brought to mind as he contemplates the frescoed 
walls and the lavish splendor of equipment with which 
the entire room is finished. Seemingly nothing more 
could be added to make this trading hall a perfect thing 
of beauty and so a joy forever. 

“But what is going on here?” the visitor asks. Gath- 
ered in circles or hurrying across the floor in all direc- 
tions he beholds hundreds of men eagerly intent upon 

*the pursuit of some individual yet common object. The 
different groups are closely huddled together, like sheep 
in an inclosure and each man is shouting to his as-oci- 
ates, at the top of his voice, and accompanying his words 
with frantic gesticulations and flushed, excited features. 
“Ts this a veritable ‘Bedlam let loose” ” the visitor quer- 
ies in amazement, ‘‘and are all these men crazy?’ Very 
far from it, he is immediately assured. The cause of 
this excitement and of these rapid movements is the 
simple fact that thousands of dollars are here changing 
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hands nearly every minute. The incessant click of a 
hundred telegraphic instruments is conveying the 
knowledge of these hurried transactions to all parts of 
the commercial world. The East and the West, the North 
and the South, are alike interested in the information 
thus imparted, while grave and solid grain and provision 
merchants in Liverpool, London, Antwerp, and Paris 
eagerly scan the report of each day’s doings. And thus 
the harnessed lightning of two continents is kept busy 
scattering abroad the facts and figures produced in this 
apparently insane hubbub, On either side of the hall, 
and without the line of trading-pits, are rows of marble- 
topped tables, on which are deposited sample 
bags of grain, and around these cluster buyers and sell- 
ers, Shippersand exporiers, examining the goods and 
determining upon the price of exchange. Market quo- 
tations from all the large trade-centers of America and 
Europe are received during the trading hours, and are at 
once posted upon conveniently arranged blackboards. 
The wheat-pit usually sttracts the largest crowd, the 
provision-pit comes next, and the corn and cat traders 
bring up the rear, except in times of special activity, 
when this regular order of things is liable to be reversed. 
In the four corners of the hall are small separate rooms 
for special purposes, and on two sides are galleries, from 
which astonished spectators ook down with feelings of 
wonderment upon the turbulent and noisy scene below. 
As a whole, the sight is truly a strange and significant 
one, and the casual visitor usually turns away from it 
with brain and heart tossed by conflicting and unwonted 
emotions and reflections.—Uhicago Current. 


CHICAGO'S GRAIN TRADE, = 


If Chicago is distinguished for anything it is for her 
grain market. There are in this city twenty-eight grain 
elevators—huge structures 150 feet high, towering above 
surrounding objects like feudal castles above the hovels 
of yeomen. Railroad trainsrun in and out of these 
Goliaths, and big steamers shelter their black hulks 
within their shadows while their holds are being filled 
with the golden grain. No other city in the world has 
so many elevators, no other such storage capacity, no 
other bandles such vast quantities of cereals. In these 
structures may be housed more than 26,000,000 bushels 
of grain, equal to a solid column 100 feet squares 
and 3,200 feet high, or to the average wheat crop of 
any one of the great wheat growing states, California 
alone excepted. From out of the fertile West might 
come an impossible freight train composed of 42,- 
000 box cars, all laden with wheat, and, with their 
locomotives, reaching more than half way from Chi- 
cago to Omaha, and these mighty receptacles could 
swallow up all the grain, and still cry for more. One 
elevator could alone contain almost the entire wheat crop 
of the state of New Jersey, or of all New England, with 
that of little Delaware thrown in for good measure. 
Two-sevenths of all wheat and one-half of all flour ex- 
ported from the United States in 1884 were shipped from 
Chicago. Naturally enough the grain quotations made 
in Chicago are virtually the quotations for the world. 
Two hundred thousand cars.of grain arrived in Chicago 
last year—equal, with their engines, to a solid train 1,325 
miles long.— Savannah News. 


LONG AND 8HORT RAILROAD HAULS, 


One railroad problem is yet unsolved. All, or nearly 
all, others have been madeso clear to the popular un- 
derstanding, or have become so settled by law and in the 
judgment of the people, that they will scarcely be re- 
opened. But the question as to why a railroad should 
charge as much for a short haul as for a long one, or 
why it should charge more, is still a popular puzzle. 

This question was elaborately discussed in the United 
States Senate a few days ago, by Senator John OC. 
Spooner, of Wisconsin. Asa practical railroad man— 
not now connected with any railroad, but with a thor- 
ough experimental railroad training—he was able to 
shed a flood of light on the subject. His force and clear- 
ness as a speaker added to the weight of his facts and 
arguments. 

Properly stated and explained, the question as to why 
railroads make long hauls at a price for which propor- 
tionately they can not afford to make short hauls, is not 
apuzzle. The bulk of railroad business consists of 
short hauls, or of hauls for a less distance than that be- 
tween terminal points. Of a thousand cars passing over 
a trunk line between Chicago and New York, probably 
not over one-fifth are hauled over the entire distance. 
There is an active competition between different rail 
and water routes for the through haul. There is little 
or no competition for the short hauls. As a consequence 
short hauls are taken at a price that will furnish a rea- 
sonable profit, while the through car-loads are taken at 
any price that can be obtained. 

There is a certain price below which railroad freight 
can not be hauled any distance. This price includes 
loading and unloading tie cars, wages of hands, keep 
ing the track and rolling-stvck in repair and charges on 
the property. This price for a short distance is propor- 
tionately far greater than for a through train. If a pay- 
ing price should be fixed for hauling a hundred pounds 
of freight a distance of ten miles, and a proportionate 
charge should he made for hauling it from Chicago to 
New York, it would constitute an absolute embargo on 
railroad traffic. There isno class of property shipped 
between the East and the West that could stand such a 
charge for freight. If through freights were established 
in proportion to way freights, it would not pay to ship a 


pound of Western produce to the East. It would be dis- 
aster and ruin to every Western producer. 

In Senator Spooner’s argument these facts were 
greatly elaborated, and much was added to make them 
of timely interest. The provision relating to short 
hauJs and long ones is the only weak point in Senator 
Cullom’s Inter S'ate Commerce Bill, and it should be 
éliminated.—Chicago Journal. 


A FREE TRADER ON WHEAT PRIOES, 


Our ship is laden with wheat. The wheat question 
is a growing one in British India, and our American 
farmers and business men must not lose sight of the 
fact. The India man doesn’t eat wheat himself, but is 
very glad to raise it, since it brings him much ready 
money. The soil is very fine for wheat, the climate 
excellent, and so far as labor, why, the wages of twenty- 
five farm colies bere is not in excess of that of one good 
farm hand inthe states. More than this, on his four or 
five annas a day he not only works but boards himself— 
five cents a day, and finds his own bed and board. Talk 
about Chinese cheap labor—a Chinaman can get 
pretty low down on the scale of cheap living-—but these 
Indian cool es will so far discount his game at grub that 
the pig-tailed fellow can’t get a foothold here. 

And tbis, my farmer friend, this is one of the condi- 
tions you have now in some measure to contend with, 
and will have more and more. For the wheat resources 
of this country are enormous. The wheat they raise is 
‘xcellent. It goes to Europe in even competition with 
the very best of California wheat, and I am told it is 
vastly preferable to American spring wheat. It com 
petes favorably with the best Italian maccaroni wheats, 
and makes the best of bread. More than all this, it is 
not so far away as California or our Western wheat 
Twenty-eight days’ sea voyage places it in Liverpool, 
and shorter time in Southern Europe. England is 
interested in encouraging the farming business in India, 
and a-ide from all that, England, and the world of bread 
consumers at large, take a very lively interest in buying 
wheat or any other stuff where they can get it the cheap- 
est. Of course our commercial relatio.s with Europe 
are such that many of her interests are very favorable to 
dealing wi h the states, but with cheaper wheat in the 
European market than we could give them, they are not 
going to buy of us. With this increase of Indian wheat 
we need expect no more wheat booms in the states. 
These are things that should be known and understood 
by our farmers that they may not too much set their 
hearts upon wheat crops, for with their expensive ways 
of doing it there is no chance for export competition 
with the four cent Indian coolie man, the same fellow 
that, it seems to me, to-day is doing more to clog the 
wheels of industry in American agricultural districts 
than the Chinaman.— Davenport Democrat. 


SWINDLING ON COMMISSION, 


The action of the directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade in expelling L. W. Pitcher from its roll of mem- 
bership has caused quite a sensation in commercial cir- 
cles. The defendant in the case was a prominent man, 
not only in that organization but in Chicago club society, 
and the head of one cf the long-time houses in the com- 
mission trade in this city. He was charged with having 
in no less than nine different cases bought or sold at a 
named price and reported a different one to the party for 
whom he was acting, the differences ranging from three- 
quarters of a cent on one lot of 100,000 bushels down toa 
small sum, but being in each case in his own favor. The 
proofs adduced were so conclusive that the directors 
were unanimous in declaring him guilty, and only a 
small minority of three out of fifteen was in favor of a 
lesser penalty than expulsion. 

This action shows that at least the Board of Trade is 
not disposed to wink at or even to condone such prac- 
tices on the part of any member. It may also be 
accepted as proof that such conduct is exceptional, if not 
without a parallel, instead of being so common as has 
been hinted by some of the men unfortunate enough to 
lose their money by trading in futures on the wrong side 
of the market. Of course it is impossible for the board 
to guarantee all the acts of its members in dealing among 
themselves or with the outside public, but it is not diffi- 
cult to prove such uncommercial conduct as that charged 
upon Pitcher, and the board is pledged to punish it when 
proved, It may not be generally known that the board 
keeps a record of the daily fluctuations of the markets, 
and it is easy to show by reference to those records 
whether or nota reported transaction made at a stated 
tims was at the market price. The principal difficulty in 
the way of this will be found in the case of orders exe- 
cuted at the opening on days when the trading is so ex- 
cited as to give aconsiderable range of prices for the 
first few moments. For all other times of the day the 
transactions may be verified, even apart from the books 
of the individual or firm suspected of wrong-doing. 

This being the case, those who have good reason to 
suspect fraud in this regard, if any such there be, should 
esteem it their duty as well as interest to make the re- 
quired comparisons, in person or by proxy. A little of 
such investigation would either purge the Board of its 
worst elements or set at rest the suspicions of fraud on 
the part of others by proving them to be false. No 
honorable man will object to a thorough examination of 
his own acts as agent for another, and most right-minded 
men would be glad to aid in the search, for the purpose 
of proving themselves to be all right, however it might 
be with the rest. They could afford to say, with Hamlet: 


“Let the galled jade wince; our withers are unwrung.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


THE INVISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN, 


Cases might be cited where the supply of grain the 
world over was, by authorities considered second to 
none, figured out in such a way that the future appeared 
to be outlined to a certainty. Developments were, how- 
ever, just the reverse of the situation foreshadowed, and 
those who may have been thus led to make unprofitable 
investments, or to terminate unprofitably investments 
already made, received the poor consolation of a cool 
acknowledgment by the authority depended on, that the 
figures which had been set forth were not substantiated 
by subsequent facts. There is ample reason for confirm- 


ing the belief that there will be as much occasion for 
repeating this acknowledgment in the future as there, 


has been in the past. Even were there absolute correct- 
ness in the taking of stocks as far as now attempted, the 
future of the market must still remain in serious doubt, 
at least as regards wheat, the leading cereal, and to 
which most of the figuring as to quantily on hand and 
available is devoted. The wheat outside of warehouses 
and in farmers’ hands is always an unknown quantity, 
with little or no attempt to guess at its proportions, 
although itis an important factor in determining the 
future. Then what is equally bad to contend with in 
endeavoring to diagnose the future of the wheat market, 
there are such important producers as Russia, about 
which absolutely nothing is positively known as to wheat 
stocks located in the interior and away from her main 
seaports. This of itself is sufficient to do away with the 
infallibility of any reasoning deducted from the statistics 
of other countries, however correct. There are other 
equally potent barriers to casting a true horoscope, not 
the least of which is the great pressure brought to bear 
of late years by the purely speculative element, so adroit- 
ly managed as to frequently shape values in defiance of 
all natural conditions.—San Francisco Country Mer- 
chant. 


A ST. LOUIS REPORT ON THE 
GROWING WHEAT. 


A full report of the condition of the wheat crop in the 
entire winter wheat belt shows that the average is nearly 
the same as that of last year. As to the present condi- 
tion, Tennessee reports the plant as having stood the 
winter well. The Kentucky plant is growing, the heavy 
snows of February being very favorable, and under good 
conditions an average crop is looked for. In Michigan 
wheat went into the winter in a poor condition, and on 
account of bad weather and little snow much of the plant 
has been seriously injured. Indiana has also experi- 
enced very changeable weather for the last month, which 
has injured the plant to some extent, and the prospect 
for a full crop is poor. The outlook is about the same 
in Ohio. Kansas reports are conflicting, and the pros- 


pectsare only fair. In Missouri the outlook is favorable, ~ 


and with no decided change for the worse before April 
there will be an average crop. Illinois makes an exhibit 
much like Kansas. The condition differs greatly ac- 
cording to locality, and only under unusually favorable 
circumstances can there be more than a three-fourths 
crop. From the Pacific coast all correspondents agree 
that while the crop is not as far advanced as last year the 
prospects now are excellent. Old wheat has generally 
gone out of farmers’ hands and shipments to Europe are 
large. 


The liabilities of the Lenham Elevator Company, in 
round numbers, as given by W. C. White, the company’s 
attorney, are. $350,000, and the assets $270,000. The 
assets, however, are all mortgaged to secured creditors, 
leaving $80,000 unsecured claims without recourse. N. 
L. Lenham offers to give his individual notes tothe un- 
secured creditors, which will simply give them a valid 
claim on him if he ever gets on his feet again and able 
to pay them. The unsecured creditors are principally 
members of the Duluth and Chicago Boards of Trade 
and farmers who sold the company wheat. Mr. White 
states thatthe company owes for 20,000 bushels wheat— 
Duluth Daily Trade. ; 

The amount of grainin store in the principal points of 
accumulation in the United States and Canada,and in 
transportation by water only, is shown by the following 


table. The statement for 1885 also includes grain in 
transit by rail: 
Week end- 
Articles. | ing May 8, |Incr’se.|Decrease.|Same week, 
1886. 1885. 
Whe . | 41,896,898]........ 1,352,109] 41,832,878 
10,621,901] ........ 1,177,299] 6,639,216 
1,622,495] 7,887].......... 1,464) 
370,6 ee 25,505 248, 69 
542,193] 02. .0.. 1523554 293/215 


The proportion of the above contained in Chicago ele- 
vators is given below: , 


For week Cor’esp’nd-, 
Articles. ending May/|Incr’se.| Decrease. ing week, 
» 1886. 885. 

Wheat, bwiics oct se cee «| - 10,490 088) 0020 oe 544,790) 14,776,812 
Oorn, Dale ec ektawen se. 3,368,921]........] 974,766 969,816 
Onte DW eae g vaste as 480,527) 24,680).......... 202 
Bye, Dusgcsniderce , 116,685].....- 20,074 39,479 
Batley, bit sense voce WS Bose) Wrap laren 6002 81,218 
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Tickets of membership to the New York Produce 
Exchange have been ruling quiet of late, at from $2,750 
to $2,800. 


The following rule has been passed by the managers 
of the New York Produce Exchange, and was en- 
forced on and after April 22: “No member shall en- 
gage in the business of selling or distributing the quota- 
tions or statistics of this exchange unless by an agree- 
ment of this exchange. Expulsion is the penalty for 
breaking the rule.” 


The Board of Trade has amended its rules for the pur- 
pose of curing the defects pointed out by the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of McCrea vs. Higgins 
& Gilbert. ‘I'he relations of brokers to each other and 
to their customers are more clearly defined, and the proc- 
ess of substituting trades is made to better conform to 
the law as interpreted by the court in the case named. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has 1,925 members, who 
last year were assessed $50 each, making a total of $96,- 
250. For 1886 the assessment was advanced to $75 each, 
which will yield $144,375. Money is wanted tu cover a 
floating indebtedness incurred in closing up the con- 
struction account of the new building, and to meet the 
extra current expenses consequent upon the first occu- 
pancy of the new quarters. 


The New York Produce Exchange Gratuity Fund, ac- 
cording to the Reporter, appears in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The increase of surplus for the year ending April 
1 was $176,502.37, thus making a total in hand of $821,- 
673.33. The number of deaths during the above period 
was thirty-eight, and the amount of benefits paid out 
$183,319.86, the average of each payment being $4,824.20. 
The average age of deceased members was 51.58 years. 


At the meeting held on April 29 by the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, the stamped “storage paid” 
warehouse receipts, which had been refused by two 
firms, W. W. Catlin & Co. and W. T. Baker & Co., were 
declared regular in accordance with legal advice the 
directors had obtained on the subject. The simple fact 
that some other holder paid up the arrearages of storage 
and received the usual discount, in no way invalidates 
the receipts. 


After a careful investigation the directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, by a vote of 13 to 5, have expelled 
LW. Pitcher from the board for “uncommercial con- 
duct,” in making cross trades and quoting to his custom- 
ers different prices from those at which trades were 
made forthem. The decision of the directors excludes 
Mr. Pitcher from all privileges of the board, and he can 
only become a member again by paying down $10,000, 
and applying for a new membership. 


Frank G. Barnard, member of the Chicago Open 
Board of Trade, in the employ of several members of 
that association, appeared before the directors of the 
Board, April 22, on complaint of several other members 
stating that Barnard has a private telephone connected 
with the Board of Trade, by means of which he is en- 
abled to learn the quotations before they regularly ap- 
pear upon the blackboard. This was claimed to be a 
violation of a certain rule of the Open Board. Before 
the directors could take any action in the matter, 
Barnard obtained an injunction from Judge Hawes re- 
straining the directors from proceeding against him until 
the case had been heard on its merits. 


The annual election of officers of the Chicago Open 
Board of Trade took place last week. There were two 
tickets in the field, cne headed by E. J. Noble, contain- 
jag the names of the present incumbents, and the other 
headed by M. B. Crafts, being the result of an independ- 
ent reform caucus, that adopted the following platform : 

WueEreas, Owing to the long continued depression in the com-— 
mission business, it seems to be necessary that the running expen- 
ses of this institution should be curtailed wherever such a thing is 
possible, and — 3 

WuEREAS, It is generally believed that the salaries paid in the 
secretary’s, office are much too high for the services rendered, and 
that the same would apply in regard to the janitor work and for 
lawyers’ fees, and 

WueEreEas, It is believed that the board of directors should save 
the $600 per annum now allowed the treasurer for interest, by ar- 
ranging with the treasurer appointed for the next fiscal year to not 
charge interest on any money loaned the board, only when said 
sums loaned are in excess of the balances in his possession to the 
credit of otherfunds, and 

Wuereas, It is believed that if sufficient attention was given the 
subject all the offices in this building could be rented: therefore it 


is 

Resolved, That we hereby request the directors nominated by 
this meeting to pledge themselves, that if elected, they will strive 
in every way toretrench expenses and keep down the dues of 
members of this association, and that they will use every effort to 
induce our members to occupy the offices in this building. 


The result of this manifesto was to draw out a very 
fair vote, and in the election of the reform ticket as fol- 
lows: For President, M. B. Crafts; for Vice-President, 
W. D. Hurford; for directors, term one year, J. B. 
Adams, J. C. Myers, H. L. Bush, John H. Yourt; term 
two years, J. A. Beach, M. J. Sheridan, C. H. Whyland, 
C. P. Doerr; for Arbitration Committee, term one year, 
S. W. Bassett, J. W. Brown; term two years, R. P. 
Murphy, E. C. Noble; for Appeals Committee, term one 


year, W. G. Stewart; term two years, D. 8. Mugridge, E. 
N. Morgan. 


The old Boston Corn Exchange is claimed by a 
Bostonian writer to have been the first institution of the 
kind in the country. Boston, he says, fifty years ago 
was the largest distributing point for corn in the United 
States, the receipts coming chiefly from Alexandria, 
Va., Baltimore, Philadelphia and New Orleans. After 


Robert Vinal being chosen as the first president. This 
association, however, from want of interest and attend- 
ance on the part of members, was abandoned at the end 
of the first year. Some fifteen years later the subject 
was again agitated, and the new exchange was organized 
March 1, 1855, with Alpheus Hardy, of the firm of 
Hardy, Baker & Morrill, as first president. The original 
list of members numbered 107. Of the most prominent 
members of this organization still living, there are 
Alpheus Hardy, Avery Plummer, Thomas P. Ayer, 
Henry W. Vinal and Otis Munroe, the latter now in his 
eighty-eighth year, but still in active business at his old 
stand. 


NEW YORK GRAIN SPECULATION. 


A dozen years 3go, when Ferdinand Ward, now of 

Sing Sing, on the Hudson, was a thousand-dollar clerk 
in the Produce Exchange and the protege of Franklin 
Edson, its president, the staid members of the big grain 
commission houses did not countenance speculations in 
wheat. Of course there were a squad or soof frisky 
members, with bright scarfs and well-stocked wardrobes, 
who looked with envy on the blooded Wall Street 
brokers and tried to emulate them by taking flyers in 
wheat. But the business was always done in Chicago, 
and the frisky members spent some of their time in 
declaring the managers of the Produce Exchange 
old fogies in declining to adopt a system of option trad- 
ing. 
At that time New York was boss of the export trade 
in grain, and Chicago did 95 per cent. of the gambling. 
By and by, whetber through the influence of Speculator 
Ferdinand Ward is not known, President Franklin 
Edson began to talk of the antediluvian character of the 
business done on the Exchange. The Chicago brokers 
were gathering in fortunes from their speculative 
customers, and why shouldn’t the New York grain brok- 
ers do likewise? After months of thought Mr. Edson 
offered the members of the Exchange a scheme whereby 
trading in options could be introduced on the floor. It 
was adopted. Many of the brokers wanted to be in 
quick communication with the boss grain gamblers in 
Chicago, and ordered private telegraph wires between 
that city and their offices. Grain speculations became 
fashionable on the Exchange, and even the clerks in the 
brokers’ offices took an occasional hand inthe game. 
The membership roll ran up from 1,700 to 2,500 in a 
short time, and the management of the Exchange said 
they would admit only 500 more members. They wanted 
anew Exchange, and the 500 extra tickets would help 
them build it. They got the new Exchange, but the 
commissions on the grain spculations began to peter 
out. 

Chicago, even during the spurt that followed the es- 
tablishment of grain gambling on the Produce Exchange, 
lost only about twenty per cent. of the business. Its 
brokers still pocketed the commissions on 75 per cent. 
of the business. Phil Armour and Peter McGeogh, the 
speculative leaders of Chicago, marked the speculation 
there with a dash and brilliancy that were recklessness 
profound and deep to the men onthe Produce Exchange. 
Our Exchange couldn’t find men of the same calibre 
floor. Wall Street began to be interested in wheat spec- 
ulations, but it gave its business tothe big brokers in 
Chicago, and New York played second fiddle with grace 
and contentment. 

But recent events have turned the tide in favor of 
New York. Chicago now grasps second bow, while 
New York twangs merrily away on the best fiddle to the 
tune of big commissions for its grain brokers and pros- 
perity for the Produce Exchange. Mr. Armour became 
interested in the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road Company. He has neglected wheat speculations to 
talk about his railroad company; and Peter McGeogh’s 
unfortunate speculations a year or so ago practically left 
Chicago without a boss manipulator. Baron Charles F. 
Woerishoffer, Deacon 8. V. White, and other Wall 
Street operators, have controlled the wheat market for a 
long time from that city, and driving the dealings to 
New York where there is a better opportunity to live 
and let Jive. 

But one of the thoroughly informed managers of the 
Exchange attributes the change in the tide of specula- 
tion to something beyond the mere temper of the specu- 
lative tone of the two cities. He said: “The reason 
why New York now controls the grain trade is because 
the operators who formerly gave their business to Chi- 
cago brokers have lost confidence inthem. All sorts of 
juggling tricks have been practiced by the Chicago 
brokers. For instance, a speculator here telegraphs an 
order to buy 100,000 bushels of wheat. His Chicago 
brokers report back that they have made the purchase— 
that is, if the limit given by the New York operator is 
sufficient to warrant the execution of the order. Many 
New York speculators have discovered that the 
purchases were never made except on paper. Asa 
rule the Chicago firms are composed of two or more 


the severe commercial crisis of 1836-37, the concerted 
action taken by the importers and jobbers resulted in 
the establishment of a corn exchange on April 15, 1839, 


members; one works the bull and the other the bear side 
of the market. The order from their New York 
customer shows them his hand. The next step taken by 
his Chicago brokers is for one of them to enter the 
wheat pit on the Chicago Board of Trade and bear wheat 
like a good fellow. He is in with the ring against the 
New York bull, and the efforts of the ring lead to a de- 
cline; the New York operator is driven out and settles 
his loss on a transaction that was never ‘effected. They 
pursue the same tactics when the New York operator 
acts on the bear side of the market, and altogether he 
hasn’t a living show. There have been many com- 
plaints against the Chicago brokers, and the suspicion of 
unfair dealing on their part has done more than any- 
thing to take away its big Wall Street trade. Foreign 
agents, also, in view of this suspicion, prefer to do their 
business here. They, too, are withdrawing their trade 
from Chicago.—W. Y. Sun. 


WINTER STORAGE AT CHICAGO. 


The storage is allowed to accumulate from Nov. 15 to 
April 15, wien deliveries of warehouse receipts are 
made—this charge amounting to 234 cents per bushel; 
on May 1 it amounts to 414 cents. This matter of storage 
has no effect on the price of cash wheat—its only bearing 
being on the warehouse receipts for the wheat, or the 
holder of the same, who, in order to make a regular 
delivery, must deduct from his bill such accumulated 
storage as leaves the warehouse receipt free of storage 
for five days to the buyer. In other words, if the seller 
on April 15 delivers a winter receipt he must deduct 234 
cents storage, which the buyer pays over to the elevator, 
if he takes the wheat out, while if he delivers a fresh 
receipt with five days yet to run free of storage there is 
nothing to deduct from his bill; and yet in either case, 
besides any other charges above spoken of, the shipper 
has to pay to the elevator 1/4 cents, being the original 
charge, 34 cents for elevating and 14 cent for first ten 
days’ storage. 


GLAD OF THE OPPORTUNITY. 


New York Mercury: “The last break in wheat has 
ruined me,’’ said a Chicago speculator, as he staggered 
into the marble palace he called home. 

“And we must give up this house?” queried his wife. 

“VY eg.?? 

“And move into cheap apartments—disappear from 
our circle of society ?” 

“Oertainly. Can you bear up under it for my sake ?” 

“Well, I won’t put it that way. Dll try and bear up 
because I want to retire somewhere for two or three 
years and have my feet compressed until I can wear No. 
5s. This offers an opportunity. Bring on your tenement 
house.”’ 


Sor Sale. 


WANTED—TO LEASE. 


A good steam elevator of about 10,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity. Address, giving description, terms, and time, 
Mrpora Evevator, Medora, Il. 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


Situated on a trunk line, in Ohio and Indiana, in good 
towns, four nearly new grain warehouses, strictly first- 
class throughout; for sale cheap. Best of reasons given 
for wishing to sell. Address 

E. E. Co., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


A desirable steam elevator on main line of railroad, 
in the corn belt of Iowa, with 20,000 bushels’ capacity 
and corn cribs for 25,000 bushels. Elevator was built 
three years ago, and is complete; has corn sheller, 
Barnard & Leas Warehouse Separator, dumps, scales, 
etc. Terms reasonable, Address 

Bustnkss, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 3 


SECOND-HAND ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


One Lane & Bodley 50-horse power engine and 60- 
horse power boiler; one portable Economizer 15-horse 
power engine and boiler; one Bookwalter 6.horse power 
upright engine and boiler. These engines are all in 
good order and repair, and have been replaced with 
engines of our own make. They will be sold cheap. 
Call on or address 

Fremont Founpry AND Macuine Co., Fremont, Neb. 
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FOR SALE. 

A No. 5 Victor Smutter, Barnard & Leas’ manufacture ; 
also one Reed’s Novelty Grain Separator, tip-top, for 
cleaning flax seed. Both machines in first-class condi, 
tion, and have been very little used. One Smith & 
Beggs Engine, 14x24 stroke, piston valve, vertical steam 
feed pump. Boiler 20 feet long, 48-inch shell, cast-iron 
front, breeching and grate bars. Stilwell & Bierce heat- 
er, 24 inches diameter. Smoke stack, guy rods, steam 
pipe, and everything complete for setting up. Engine 
in good running order. Will sell cheap for cash, <Ad- 


dress 

Wm. A. WALKER, Supt. Union Elevator Co., Kansas 
Oy, Mo. 

Grain Commission Cards, 
M. J. FORBES. ne GEO. SPENCER 


GEO, SPENCER & CO. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN®COMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


ol SHE RS SBS FC 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. RB. RB. 
GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND Hiei 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to a New poe News (Eastern Terminus 
. & O. Railroad). 


Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 


PEORIA, ILL. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank of Peoria, Ill. GRAIN, HAY, 
SEEDS, 


Commercial Nat*l Bank of Peoria, Iil. j 
"Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. 


And Mercantile Agencies. 


ESTABLISHED ises. 
C. H. GRAVES. W. Van Brunt 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Duluth, Minnesota, 
U.S.A 


CABLE ADDRESS, GRAVES, DULUTH. 


F. B. MILLS, 
Minneapolis, Chamber of ‘Commerce, 
Room 52. 


MILLS & YATES, 
Grain Commission 


Buyers and Shippers 


Of all kinds of Grain, Feed and Flour. Corn and Choice Milling 
Wheats for Eastern and Southern Millers a Specialty. 


G. W. YATES, 
Duluth, Opera _—_ Block, 
Roon 


Extensive Dealers in Mill Feeds.—Millers in States 
west of Ohio having Feed to sell, requested to mail samples and 
quote prices f.0.b. cars in sacks. C onsignments solicited. Cargo 


Orders promptly filled. 
R. H. FERGUSON, Manager Duluth Office. 


| Grain “Commission Cards, 


DAHROTA WHEAT 


yo} © 

p F.W.McKINNEY, = |>z 

. in 3 

mM! Grain, Loans and Land, |33 
*- r 

es Bismarciz, Dalxota. pe 

g Milling orders i, ods cee hard wheat a3 


DAROTA WHEAT 


Land for sale. 


G. S. BARNES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


Shipping and Grain Commission 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES PROMPTLY FILLED. 
J. Q. ADAMS, 


G.S. BARNES, DuLurE. 
Pres. N. P. Eley. Co., Late with David Dows & Co, 
Fargo. Sv. Paun. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


EK. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Flour, Feed and Seed, 


{30 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances Made. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Q@. B. KIRKBRIDE. M.W. YERXA, 


YERXA & KIRKBRIDE, 
Grain Commission 


HARD MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 
Liberal Advances made to Shippers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, DULUTH, MINN. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


A. B. TAYLOR. D. C. Moax. 


A.B. TAYLOR & GO., 
WHOLESALE GRAIN DEALERS, 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Duluth, Minn. 


Careful attention given to Consignments. MILLING ORDERS 
for Round or Carload Lots of Hard or Soft Spring Wheat filled 
with promptness. Correspondence Solicited. 


WILLIAM HARVEY, 
GRAIN DEALER 


AND——— 


Commission Merchant, 


40 Wrst Fourrs STREET, 
OINOINDNATI, O. 


DEALERS and MILLERS are requested to mail Samples and 
quote Prices f. 0. b. cars. LIBERAL ADVANCES made. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


W. W. DAVIS, 
GRAIN COMMISSION, 


Room 24, MetTRoPpouiTan BLock, 


DULUTH. ayvEaN aS 


Advances on Consignments. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 1865_ 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. F 

The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 

Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 

Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 


fled in numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 
request. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


GEO. E. LOWETH, 
Commission Merchant, 


Se Stes 
GRAIN, FEED, HAY AND STRAW, 


Consignments Solicited. 
signments. 


Liberal Advances on Con- 
Satisfactory References 
Furnished. 


Room 92, 158 Superior Bt., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


McKEEHAN & LUCAS, 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


C,H. ARTHUR, H. D. WATERS. C. H. MODISETTE. 


ARTHUR, WATERS & CO,, 


DULUTH, MINN., 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Orders for Cargoes promptly 
and carefully filled. Correspondence Solicited. 


ARTHUR & WATERS, Buifalo, N.Y. 


J. M. GIRVIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


J. M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD, 

Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 


REFER TO J. me GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti- 
more; WM. NORRIS, 


Cashier Western pS Bank, Balti- 
more; JONES & STINCHFTELD and C. W. REQUA & Cco., 
Chicago. 

J. M. Smrvra. J. A. Dewey. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIVER DALRYMPLE & Co., 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


——((ESTABLISHED 1875. ))—— 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


Commission Merchants 


Room 24 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Personal Attention always , given to Consignments, as 
we solicit no other business. First-class market for Damp or 
Damaged Grain. Correspondence Solicited. Best of References. 
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CALDWELL'S STEEL CONVEYOR! jm 
. O& A BO &£ _f _f)_ Get Prices: \ BUCKETS 
7, -G HEADQUARTERS, | Secure Catalogue for 1886. 


H.W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington Si, CHICAGO. 
THE SCIENTIFIC GRINDIR MILL, CORRUGATED IRON sisina’e Get wc 


THE —'| Standing Seam and V-Crimped Roofing, tron Shingles, Ete. 


B EST M ILL For Covering Elevators, Mills, Warehouses, Etc. 


Seamless 
STEEL 


——FROM—— 


—O i —— 
EBEARTE 
FOR GRINDING 
- Ear Corn, Shelled 


Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


_, Sharpen Themaelres 


on being reversed. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
THE FOO0S MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, 0, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


| THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO., 


Water Tube Steam Boilers. 
| 107 Hope St,, Glas Owe @Cortiandt&8t., N.Y: 
= sg ff Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 
nes I j, BOSTON: st 


ee era es 
St. 


omroaGo. Sen ai Descriptive "eationes and Prices io 


648.Canal St. 


‘ is ee | fe Se 4 CINCISWATI. RIPLEY ce BIMBALI 
i PACKING - [| SSeS tee onsneces| 997, 909 and 11 N. Main Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


On COLL Poa AO) Send to nearest office for Circular. MENTION THIS PAPER. 


J OHNSON & Frenop. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


=. |Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE ane OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purpos Light Running, 
Large in Capacity. Perfect in Separation, “and with GREAT 
URABILIT 


= NOTH and D R 
6 have = equal. Adontea and Indorsed by many of the 


“AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS, 


GRAVES? BOILER COMPOUND 


WILL REMOVE SCALES 


From any Boiler, and by its continued use keep |\% 
them from forming. 2 


i becr! fe 
aca dean ne geet ate phan Put up in 50, @, 70, 80, 90 and 100 pound packages, and sold at 15 cents per pound, 


Rape siveryear acer | Address F. W. CLARKE, 186 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicago. 


Oend_ fox Oampfes ayo 
Pzices fo 


2 dH, J. Deal SpecialtyCo. 
= HEADQUARTERS FOR 
|| GRAIN AND FLOUR TESTING 
3 APPLIANCES. 
BUCYRUS, - OHIO 


960 AMERICAN ELEVATOR: AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Established 1855. ~--==PAID UP CAPITAL, $80,000.00.—=—~— Incorporated 1867. 


(quarters for Elevator Machinery 
Le 


nea 


| u i ee. Swivel Spout Without Plates. ae Swivel Spout. aN hi € : 
, cwireuaneirenia tol “Cant iron Boot 
ENGINES, BOILERS, PULLEYS, 
SHAFTING, ETC. 
Core ——) OF ALL KINDS: y || 

SHELLERS, 

CLEANERS, 

SEPARATORS, 
| THE FURNISHING OF CORRESPONDENCE 
COMPLETE OUTFITS ja 

A SPECIALTY. | | SENT ON APPLICATION. 

THE FROST MANUFACTURING CO.,- GALESBURG, ILL. | 


te ae 
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MACHINES > 


22 = FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS—_—— 


THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, COMPANY'S 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. 


VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 


IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: 
DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. 


EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s 
LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


—— BARNARD 9-INCH ROLLER MILL, | 1iiciicrr ieee 


EUREKA BRAN PACKER, 


ALSO THE 


VICTOR SMUTTER. 


The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 
VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER, 
ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE, 
s Improvement for Raising Platform. 


_ NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM : 


MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 
Separator. 1 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure it can- 
not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is 
aw very easy matter, 


1 superintended the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. 


Yours truly, 


J. M. DAVIDSON, 


Separator. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue } 
and Price List 


Victor Corn Sheller. 
R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 1306 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


—ro— JHE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, CO., Moline, Ill, 


Advance Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer 


R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


CORN CRIB, 


With Forced Ventilation; 
From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be taped 
across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 
ler, The snow and shelled corn all taken out before 
the ear corn goes in crib. Nowaste. Crib lumber costs 
3 cents per bushel. Drawings and Instructions 
reasonable. 


The Common-Sense 


Automatic Corn Sheller, 


The onl ‘ Self-Adjusting Automatic Sheller in the 
market. It possesses more advantages than any other 
known machine; takes lsss power to operate, and 
adjusts itself to the size of Ear Corn. Will shell more 
corn, and that too without splitting the cob. Leaves 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of 
the kernels, is less liable to be broken (by haying some 
hard substance pass through the sheller) on account of 
the flexibility of segments and safety pins in plate— 
which are of wood and can easily be replaced. orks 
right or left as may be required. 

Six Sizes heap “Bem for Prices. 


H. A. HAWKINS, 248 Randolph St., 


CHICACO. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


BELTING 


I2= Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons. 
"(58> Prices Close, and Quality the Best; 


F THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 


The Crate Folding In- 

A C | cubator and Brooder (com- 
bined) is the cheapest and 

best. Will batch 1,200 to 1,560 chicks per 
year, worth as broilers $4 to 12 per dozen. 


Any one can become 
so thoroughly posted 
in three weeks review- 
ing with The Commpn 
School Question Book 


Pleasant and profitable at all seasons. No as to successfully pass 
cost or experience to operate. Holds 100 eggs. WEEE), ost difficult and 
Price, $12.00. technical legalexaminationsfor teachers’ 
Any Cc - j C K Ss BY * one certificates. By its aid thousands of young 
can raise people earn an honorable and lu- 
afew chickens. An absolute success. Perfect | crative livelihvod. 25000 sold last year. 


Full descriptive circulars and specimen 


imitation of the hen. No lamps to explode. 
pages sent for SU). 2p Serr rere 


hens will pay $200 profit per year. 500 Incu- 
bators in use. Gives universal satisfaction. AGENTS WANTED 
Send 4 cts. for new 36-pp. book on poultry, 
incubators, brooders, diseases, remedies,etc. 


A. H. CRAIC 
PUBLISHER, 
F. D. CRAIG6, STEA Caldwell,RacineCo, 
North Evanston i. Wisconsin. 


THE OLD gees STANDARD STOVER eROVED 


WeareSole Manufacturers of 
the Stover Pumping windmills gm 
for pumping water for . 
Railroads, Villages, Snb- See. 
urbsn houses, lawns, dai- S$F} 
ries, brick yards, drain- =z 
ing, irrigating, etc., as : ¥ 
well as geared windmills of all sizes #4 
for running grinders, shellers, saws, 
etc. Also COB GRINDERS, CORN 

CULTIVATORS, HAY LOADERS, 
new and desirable features. ETC. 


THE FREEPORT MAGHINE CO., -  FREEPORTCILL. 


JOHN C. KILNER, 
Mill and Elevator Supplies, 


YORK, NEBRASKA. 
Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, Shafting, 


SPROCKET WHEELS, 
STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS Etc. Etc. 


Ten 


GRINDING MILL. 
Suited to the wants of ranch- 
men, with steam engines, ¥ 
horse-powers and geared wind- 
mills. We also make FRENCH 
BURR MILLS which embody g 


al 
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| M. F.Sre.ry. J. S. SEELEY. RK. BR. Hanks. ©. R. DeLAMAtyn. Established 


e388 PERFORATED METALS, "393 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & CO. 


Fremont, Neb., 


Rlevator Builders. 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience 
and Economy of Operation, 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 
(38 With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


NAGLE, 


ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 
bag as much Grain or Seed in one e 
Bay axous Patent MONAROM Portable, 
rain an ood Separator 
-and Bagger orour Improved Stationary 
Warehouse MILI with Kquali- and 
zer which we offercheap, Circu- 
lar and Price List maived free. ao Agri cultural 


NEWARK MACHINE CO., steam Engines 
Columbus, Ohio, : 


For Use 
in 
Mills, 
« levators 
and 
Ware- 


Houses. 


For 
All Kinds 
of 
Grain- 
Cleaning 
Machin- © ; 
ery. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


_JAMES LEFFEL & CO0., Springfield, Ohio. 


Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St.,New York. 


ve 


W.G. ADAMS, Sandwich, Ill. 
“xo oeausn ov BRAIN ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, “"sosscxssm." 


ee ee A 


———o awww www ew ee ae a ww ew ee nan 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebraied Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


- _ Everybody is astonished to see the work |[— 
= j it does. We challenge competition, for 


general cleaning purposes. 


er, the first time through the 


rator will handle. 


= 


o 
LW), 
oS 


WILL separate oatsand wheat raised togeth- 


make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
over in the oats. No other 
|help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
tion, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
{|ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 
just as well, though not quite so fast. No 
other Separator attempts to dothis. We 
Scan also clean buckwheat, fla x, rice or any 
other small seeds that any other sepa- 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Address the Manufacturer, 


arevtexs | Lanark, Carroll Co., Ul. tase Ge 


We CAN and 


Separator, and 


Separator can 


CHAMPION OF THE WORLD ! 


R.M McGRATH & SON, 
Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St. 
La Fayette, Ind. 
—-Also Manufacturers of. 


., McGrath’s Hornet 


_ AND 
McGrath's Twin Corn 


Sheller and Cleaner. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting 


Pulleys, Hangers an 


Warehouse Machinery 


SSS SSS of every description. 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1884. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 
3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


PILE S Instant reliof. Final cure in 10 days, 

+ and never returns. Nn purge: no salve 
no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple rem- 
edy Free, by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., 
New York. 


Spencer’s Alligator Press. 


I willship this Hay a Straw Press to 
any place on condition that if four men and one 
team cannot press $.000 pounds of hay in one 
hour, and not drive the team faster than a walk, 
you may keep the press without pay. For condi- 
tions, circulars, etc., address . 

J. A, SPENCER, Dwight, Dil. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 1 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, ’ 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 

ADDRESS: MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO 
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Portable Mill Manufactory. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
21 S5ISES AND STYLES 


—— OF PORTABLE 


MAKE ue —— RECELVED —— 
‘sata Highest Awards 
Following Sizes: — at THE — 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or- 
leans Fairs and Expositions. 


14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54 inch 


STONES. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Mea!, Hominy, 


GRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. 


NORDYRE & MARMON C0, Indianapolis, dud 


BATES’ 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


FOR CRAIN OF ALL KINDS 


Cotton Seed, Flax and Griss Seeds, Glucose Refuse, Brewers’ Grains, Starch 
Glue, Fruit, or any Material requiriog tobe Dried Artificially. 


le Unequaled for Rapidity and Thoroughness, The Best, Most Rapid and Satisfactory Dryer extant! GRAIN 
DKIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low temperature insuring evenness 
and uniformity. Besides drying evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine removes any slight odor from 
sweat or heat, and puts the grain in condition to grade. ‘The air used has all the various degrees of low teimpera- 
ture necessary, there is mo Parch, Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. 
Weeviland Midge exterminated. Grain brought to Grade at trifling cost. It is beyond question the 
Champion Grain Dryer. 12 This Dryer is in successful operation in the West, and produces its own 

est evidence that it does easily all that is here claimed, to the en ire satisfaction of its patrons. ALL MA- 
CHINES ABSOLUTELY SAFE AGAINST FIRE. Information furnished promptly upon application. 


J.C. BATES. 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73 Calumet Building 
58>. 189 La Salle St. CHICACO ILL. 


Howes Challenge Sample Envelope 


Cheap,Simple, Is Absolutely Secure 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED From BECOMING OPENED 


WHEN PASSING 
FILLED and CLOSED ii Through the Mails. 
Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, andis in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; but is always ready for use. Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


NET FPRICE LIST. No. 0-1 oz. For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Etce., 50c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1—2 0oz.—_Yor Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tographs, Etc., 65c¢ per 100, #5.00 per 1,000; No. 2—4 oz.—KFor Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, $7.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Etc., $1.25 per 100, $10.50 per 1,000; No.4—8 oz. 
Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, #1.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET CASH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Pills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, Chicago or Detroit Ex- 
change. We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 

"On orders for 1,000 or more we will print card on Envelope, FREx, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printingis desired. P.S.—Parties 
desiring cnyelopes sent by mail, mu-t send postege with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No, 
1, 35¢ for No. 2, 5ue for No.3 and 75efor No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


F. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
| 


J.C.TODD, 


Manufacturer, 

Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Oakum, 
and Bagging Machinery, Steam 
Engines, Boilers, etc. Sole Agt. for 
Mayner’s New Acme Steam Engine 
and Force Pump combined, Also 
owner and exclusive manufact- 
urer of 
The New Baxter Patent 

Portable Steam Engine. 

These Engines are admirably 
adapted to all kinds of light power 
lor driving printing presses, pump- 
= ing water, sawing wood, grinding 

= coffee, ginning cotton and all kinds 
of agricultural and mechanical 


SHIELDS & BROWN, 


MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS oF 


BRADLEY'S 


earee Ns 


ie Borers ano STEAM PIPES. 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World the following low prices: 
Bend for illustrated descriptive Circular, and name this paper. .$150 | 3 Horse Power. . 


78 & 80 Lake St., | 143 Worth St. z ‘ Se 4 fo oe Blt os re 
CHICAGO, ILL. | NEW YORK. ot fox denariocte euler. Aad 


J.C. Todd, Paterson, N. J., 


Or 36 Dey Street, New York. | 
Mention this paper. 


pur, oses, and are furnished at 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers = Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We guarantes every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction orno pay. Send for cir- 
culars; it will pay you. 


MM. DEA c& OO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, > =i OHIO. 


(RES feeb a pe le 


ROOFING PLATES! 


{From the Tronmonger December 5, 1885.) 


AN EFFECTIVE GUARANTEE. 


ESSRS, MERCHANT & CO., of Philadelphia, may justly claim to have 
revolutionized the roofing-piate trade in this country. When, a year ago, 
they became the representatives for the United States of Gilbertson’s Old 

Method and Camaret plates, they were enabled, with the aid of the manufacturers, 
to give a positive and definite guarantee of the quality of goods bearing their 
brand. This could only be done by taking the entire product of the works, the 
proprietors being under contract to maintain the standard of the production. 
This, they have not only done, but the quality has been improved. 

The guarantee thus given by Merchant & Co. was the first of the kind ever 
i-sued, as to quality of material, coating and assorting. In fact the understanding 
between them and the makers placed the Philadelphia house in a position to do 
what had heretofore been impossible, with most importers, who buy of Lordon or 
Liverpool agents, and who are, therefore, not in direct communication with the 
manufacturers. Messrs. Merchant & Co., therefore, claim to stand alone among 
importers as the only direct representatives of works in Wales, whose owners are 
under contract to keep up the standard of a guarantee and to sell their brand to 
no other parties, either in England or theUnited States. Of cou'se this policy of 
guaranteeing goods has been followed by others, but as they purchase of com- 
mission agents in London, the consumer naturally feels a doubt as to whether 
the guarantees of such dealers can always be relied on as effective. 

The course adopted by Merchant & Co. has resulted in largely increased 
sales, and many architects and builders have found it to their advantage to use 
the guaranteed plates. In some cases, however, contractors have, to enhance 
their profits, substituted inferior brands for those specified, Finally, at the 
rc quest of numerous architects and reliable roofers who have suffered through 
competition with these unreliable parties, Merchant & Co. have succeeded in 
Ss aking arrangements with the manufacturers to stamp each sheet, not only with 
the name of the brand, but with its thickness or gauge. The effect of th’s, the 
firm feel satisfied, will bring about a better class of roofing work than has here- 
tofore been attainable, and result in great benefit to all owners of properly as well 
as to responsible roofers, architects, and others engaged in the building trades 


BRANCH HOUSE: 


MERCHANT & CO., 135 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


STOCK ON HAND. 


f* FRICTION CLUTCH 


' PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
j with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


BRIE, PA. 


CHICACO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WEIGHT, including Handie, 15 Ibe. 
Guaranteed not to break cr get ont of order. Sent on 20 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Movers, 6 O00. Per pair, 310.00. 
Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Room 62, 229 S. Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 
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STILWELL’S PA'TTENT 


AND FILTER COMBINED. 


ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 


DAYTON, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <> + 


te” Write for Description and Prices. 


RICHMOND, INDIAN, 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No.5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 


A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFC. CO., 


OHIO, U. BS. A. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


Shuck Sheller 


amen 
{!l a 


Yr 
\ = 


ALOE 2up 2 a 


een 

The ONLY SHELLEK i in the world that, 

shells corn with or without shuck 
or husk on. 


We make FOUR different sizes, mounted on 
wheels or on skids. send for Circular. 


KINGSLAND & FERGUSON MFG. CO., M’frs, 
1621 North 11th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


your own Bone 


Meal, Oyster Shells, 
GRAHAM Flour _ and Corn 
ID MIL. 


inthe 
100 per 


Grind 


EAN. 
Case a lson’s Patent). 
t. more made in keeping poul- 
MI and MM. 
F MILLS. Circulars and Testimonials gone” 
on arications WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa 


° ea POWER 


~ R.WOODMAN. 
MANUFACTURER 0 OF -R.R.SUPPLIES. | 
| 169 HiGH St, BosTON.Mass. 


OICATOR. 


ADRES 


(BAGGAGE Master. | 


| BAGGAGE CHECK.* 


KINDS OF Ce 
alk elke 


tee UN eas wo. 

“90 cans . FOing ot 

| Atso RESPO! 
PERFORATING STAMPS, cor OPONDENC 


OFFICE STAMPS &c. SOLICITED, 
See iebaee Sins 


BR. IDST RL: WV ee BSS 


Bradstreet's, the weekly financial and commcreial 
newspaper published by The 
tile 


Bradstreet Mercan- 
Agency, is now in its thirteenth volum>, and 
stands ati the head of all the financial and commer 
cial periodicals of the country, and is surpassed by 
none in Kurope. In the twelve yolumes already 
issued can be found more original and carefully 
prepared matter and ‘figures —relating to 
business topics than can be found in any other 
periodical for the same period. Nor is it -surpris- 
ing that it has reached and maintains this position, 


facts 


for it is owned and pudlished by a large corpora- 


tion—The Bradstreet Company, with its cash capi- 
tal and assets of over $1,400,000, its nearly 100 
branch offices, and its amatl army of over 1,60 
ealaried @ mploye 8 and 65,100 regular correspond- 
ents This organization makes extensive investi- 

rations into industrial and other matters, gathers 
full reports of the conditions and prospec is of the 
leading crops and exhibits regularly the state of 


business; practically making Bradstreet’s the au 
thority as to the condition and prospects of the 
commer: iai world, It needs but a glance at the 
newspaper to satisfy any one that its publishers 
have been ambitious more than avaricious, for in 
no way are is pages made up to cat rto the pop 
ular taste, or to serve the purposes of loud or in 


sinnating advertisers, No trivial or sensational 
matters are ever to be found in its columns, but 
the whole 900 large pages a year are so aolidly 
packed with news, reports, digcussions, decisions 


and data as to make Bradstreet’s an acceptable and 
»lmost indispensable journal for progressive bus- 
iness men, 


J. HH. HETssER, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Haminle Eavelones and Muslin Sacks 


For sending samples of Grain and Flour by Mail. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Send for Price List and Samples. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO MANUFACTURERS. 


THE CALUMET & CHICAGO 
CANAL & DOCK CO., 


The largest land owners at SOUTH CHICAGO and 


in the Calumet Region, offer on liberal terms 


SITES FOR FACTORIES, 


Lots or acre property on river and railroad, con. 
necting with the B. & O., Chicago & Atlantic, 
Chicago & EK. Illinois, Chicago, R. I. & P., 
Chicago & W. Indiana, and Belt Line, Ill. 
Cent., L. S. & Mich. So., L., N. Albany & 
Chicago, Mich. Cent., N. W., Chicago & St. 
Louis and P., Ft. W. & Chicago Railroads. 

Number of passenger trains to and from Chicago 
to South Chicago daily is about 75 each way. 

Also Docks on Calumet River, with its splendid 
harbor at South Chicigo, and the only river property 
connecting with the Belt Line, which also connects 
with every R. R. entering Chicago. 

Towage One-Half Chicago Rates. 


Capital invested at this point alone, $9,000,000.°° 
In buildings and plants, — - - —4,100,000.9° 

Valuo of product Tast year, . 9,000,000.9° 
Lumber received last year, + 105,000,000 Ft. 


Among the many large establishments already 
located are the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co.’s 
Bessemer Steel Rail Mill, the Calumet Iron and 
Steel Co.'s Rolling Mill and Nail Manufactory, 
The Morden Frog and Crossing Works, Chicago 
Forge and Bolt Works, &., &c, 

MANUFACTURERS, or shippers of COAL, 
PIG IRON, TRON ORE LUMBER, ETC. 
also parties who wish to build G@RAIN ELE- 
VATORS wi please correspond with us. 

Contractors for River and Harbor Improvements, 
Dredging Dock and Pier Construction, Pile Founda-, 
tions, ete. Estimates on application, 

Office, 170 Dearborn Street, we a oh go OM Om EM Demet Orc Ga Be, CPR CIE Oe Page neem Ug ac Se NE A 
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SALEM, - 


Worrell’s No, 2 Combined Drier and Gooler 
READ THIS LETTER AND REJOICE. 


OFFICE oF U. M. ALGER, Proprietor CITY MILLS, 
DEALER IN GRAIN, AND MANUFACTURER oF CORN Mat, FEED AND Hominy, 
To Whom it May Interest: 


I placed inmy city mills, last fall, one of 8. E. Worrell’s No. 2 Combined Drying and Coolin 


Hannrpwat, Mo., February 26, 1886. ‘ 
a- 


chines, which works to my entire satisfaction, I having dried all the corn which I worked into 


meal and hominy. 


{ have also used the Drier on wheat with’ very satisfactory results. 


Re- 


cently I took a load of wheat that had laid in the bottom of the river, under twenty feet of water, two 
hours, becoming, of course, thoroughly soaked; I put it twice through the Drier, and fully restored it 
to its former value in the estimation of mill owners, who took it at market price. 


Respectfully, 


C. M. ALGER. 


© The above wheat netted the operator over ver 50 ce cents per bushel. 


te- Now is the time to order Dryers :0 as to be ready for the approaching harvest, 
which is the most profitable season of the year for this business. 

It will enable the Grain Dealer to take every thing that is offered, and the lower the grade the 
Be the “early bird.” 

These Machines have Cleared from $100 to $200 per week. Send for Ilus- 
trated Drier Pamphlet and Prices, 


more money he will make out of it. 


S. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, 


Mo. 


The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveline: Machine 


FOR UNLOADING CARS 


er friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
justed. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 
over all other Shoveling Machines, so much 80 that the entire cost of a mac ine will be saved by its 
more economical operation within a few years. 
practical operation in Rock {sland Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


Is without clutches and driven bye par 
pull of hoist rope can be instantly a 


For further information address 


Eleven Double Machines have been in 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
L="SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


|SEEDS 


@ “SALEM’.@ 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in a es Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c, 


Warehouses § 


POP 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 
104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, 


Thornburgh & Glessner 
Gen’! Agents. 


CORN. 
OFFIcEk, 115 Kinzre St., 
cuieacg, ILin 


e “SALEM” 
ELEVATOR BUCKET. 
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“GIAN'T”’ DUSTLESS 


GRAIN & FLAX ag se 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
, tors for the follow- 
| ing strong reasons: 

ist.—Itissimple 
inits construction, 
Strong and 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
Tun a fanning 
mill can operate the 
“Giant.” 

2d.— The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as a fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

3d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


any other Separator that will do the same ec - 
4th.—This machine will clean and screen better and faster than any other Separator made, 
sizes being equal. Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 
ee Separators are also made with the **side shake” forthe special purpose of cleaning 


a “SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


DI Cc KEY & PEASE, - - SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


RACINE Wis. 


Established eis5o.~ SINKER, DAVIS & C0. res 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


Five Points of Superiority found in our Engine: 

{. Absolutely alone valve, 

2. Closest economy of Fuel. 

3. Most reliable and effectual in 
its work. 

4. Simplicity of construction and 
great durability, requiring less at- 
tention by reason of few adjust: 
ments. 

5. Reasonable Price. 

PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 

ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


SINKER, DAVIS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 
The Treble Reduction 


Roller Feed Mill, 


To Milllers, Elevator Men, 
Farmers, Stockmen 


and others: 

Wecall your attention 
to the above mill for 
grinding feed of all 
kinds, fine or coarse. 
For ease of management 
and durability it has no 
eae Manufactured by 

w.R. EYNON, 

63 Center St., Clev eland 
Ohio. 


DETACHABLE 


In every Link. Esrrcratiy 
DESIGNED for 


Elevators, — 
Conveyors, GEO, L, JARRETT, 
Drive Belts | 
Eri etet. oe ea 
—For Handling— 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la, 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 

COTTON SEED, COAL, 

STONE, CLAY, 

PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 

BARRELS, ETC. 
BEFORE PLACING ORDERS, 

Send for Circular and Price List. 

—— ADDRESS—— 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING Co. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Superior Roofing & Siding 


IRON AND STEEL 
\, CROWL’S Patent Standing Seam, 
™® PLAIN, CORRUGATED AND CRIMPED EDGE. 


[ae> Awarded First Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 


Po CAMBRIDGE, OFIO. 


WNew Yor k 
AUTOMATIC 


» GRAIN SCALES 


WEIGH and REGISTER 


From 50 to 100,000 bus. of any 
kind of Grain per hour, Correctly, 


We warrant them Reliable, Durable, and 
Cor reet. Will ship to responsible parties on 
530 days’ trial. Hach Scale will pay for itself 
every year. No chance for errors exists, Write 
for prices to 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


WESTERN AGENTS, 


Machinists Founders Mil Furnishers 


303 to 31 1 S. Canal St., 
CHICAGO. 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 


Suitable for 
QO Look no fur- ALL cl f 
ther! Send for shea, anche 


building - 

Q Pocket Wallet econ Tae 

containing Cir- surpassed, Use 

= cular and Price the Sykes’ Im- 

List No. 46 proved and be 
© 


pis oh A CEMENT! 


Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of di 

Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights Gutters, Cupolas 

Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick; Wood, Iron, ete: Slate 

Roofs, Hips or Joints, Copin 18), Iron, Stone or “other work bedded 
)) in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil ‘and gr Aa fine 
}) With iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 

che epee st Paint ever manufactured for all outside garke exposed to 
weat Dries quickly, with solid.skin eo India Rubber, 


a Oe NS Ready for Us 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 


VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 116th Street, East River, 
{ee In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


IRON ROOFING. 


SIDING, METAL 
CEILING, SHINGLES. 


W.G.HYNDMAN & of o} 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR & PRICES CINCINNATI, O 


KNISELY & MILLER 


SY 


> QZ 


AG et 129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, Tin and Iron 
: Manufacturers of ; 
JEP TS) pees CORRUGATED 
UUITTTTTTLE) som 


For Roofing 
And Siding, 


This cut shows our methiod of fastening Corrugated 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


Canton 
Ohio. 


7 Z A, 
. ie 
Manufacturers of a General Line of 
IRON ROOFING! 
| — Siding and Ceiling, 
| Pat. Seamless, Solderless Eave Frough, 


| Malleable Hangers, etc. 
b (oe Send for Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN ‘TRADE. 


z Best ROOF FOR ANY BUILDING. ; : Easy E AGENTS WANTED , — 
HORSE POWERS mp RUBBER ROOFING 7 
THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO. oe : 

PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Used by the following Elevator Firms: 


7 


MS. Par os . Sixteen | D. R. Putnam, McGregor, Iowa. Aaah ose =e SSeS ee oup 
Gari Bros,” Minne apoli weseeseee Hight } W- W. Cargill & Bro., La Crosse, V Wis . ..Four 7 Gabiebuieenasnens cosioft. 5 ABet | ee 
He Peavey'& 00.529) © Poche este chnslenes Yen ; Hodges & Hyde 14..!'Dhree # SEE repre eta Peotone 9 24 
f argill & Bagley. PATE. S598 cape Thre Brooks Bros. -3Grand Forks, D."D..'-s,. 2m; 2% iwc body can apply it. Thlustrated bo book Free if you mention * i "Bae 
Northwestern! Biescot “4. RT a Fourteen 5 thispaper. Write at once to 143 Duane St., . City. fob jieeee 
i IND) ‘A PAINT AND ROOFING co. 9 % Ree Sh es 


Samples free, if you mention AMERICAN ELEYATO ) piies 
SHEATHING PAPERS at reduced prices; all colors, weights and ‘qualities. 


For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 
PN ANCES SND PS i |, Se AMR Ss ae tS, ee a ec 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY (0. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A ecwskinn a Gow 


SQ UT. MOULTON. 
SN GEO.M. MOULTON. 


ee, OO 
EERFORATED SM sem 
Cnicaco, TLL FOR! MACHINERY 


PERFORATED SHEET METALS 


—FOR ALL KINDS OF — 


T htostmamcainiis | Grain- Cleaning Machinery 


CHICAGO, Neh. 29th. 1886. —USED IN— ~oyirevaiadt 
‘Link-Belt Machinery Co. Elevators, Warehouses, Flour and Rice Mills, Cotton. and Lin- 
Giicaces Sul seed Oil Mills, Etc., Etc. Ray AT oa 
Iron and Zine for Rolling Screens, Corn Screens, Grain Dryers; Perforated 
Gentlemen: Floors for Kilns used in Drying Oats, Corn, Fruit, ete. Smut Mill J ackets of % 


¥ 
mshs wie 
aN a 


ts oe 


all kinds and sizes made toorder. Wewill RENEW YOUR SIEVES for Oat ‘ 
Separators, Receiving Riddles, Corn Screens, etc., at Short Notice. ae 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. Se x 


we have had a practical experience in the use of the Hub Friction Branch Office: THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORM TIME 
Clutch made by your house, for the past eight years or more, dur- 100 Beekman St., New York. Nos. 224 and 226 North Unio 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG, = 


Replying to your inquiry of recent date, would say that 


ing which time we have applied them to use in Elevators in various 


parts ot the country. They have uniformly given thorough satis- 


125 & 127 Ontario sua Chicago, Tl. 


faction, and we believe that for simplicity of construction, com- 


pactness ease of manipulation and adjustment, durability, and 


general efficiency they have no superior in kind. 


Very Truly Yours 


ge os 


LINK-BELTING, PULLE’ PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
SHAFTING, GEARING, ETC. 
Carried in Stock. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


_— 
HERCULES= | 
TEEL SCOOP — | 

SEPT.20" 1661 : : 


‘SIDING, CEILING, | 
ARCHES*.°LATEH. | 


CINCINNAT, 


CINCINNATI. 0. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


i) Elevator | 
Buckets. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING Cco., 


The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 
Manufacturers of . j IRON ORE PAINT 


ALL KINDS OF 


IRON ROOFING F5 \ And Cement. 
~ : 152 Merwin Street, 


CRIMPED SIDING, 4 oN) CLEVELAND, O70. 


Kire-Proof Doors and Opts = @Send for circulars and 
Shutters M Price List No. 79. 


For: All pence 


tS" SEND FOR ee Saat 


